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Nearly Ready 


Cyr’s Fifth Reader 


Cyr’s Fifth Reader has been prepared on the same lines as the 
Third and Fourth Readers. The plan adopted in the previous Readers 
of making young people acquainted with a few of our great authors is 
continued in this book. Sketches of Goldsmith, Wordsworth, Burns, Mil- 
ton, Shakespeare, etc., are introduced, amply illustrated with portraits and 
pictures of the homes of these authors. Choice selections have also been 
made from other authors, whose writings are especially interesting and 
instructive to pupils of Fifth Reader grade. The book is fully illustrated 
with vignette portraits of the authors chosen, many original il- 
lustrations based upon the text and designed especially for this book. 
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Trachers and School Officials who are looking for the latest and 


best school Readers are cordially invited to correspond with ws. 


Descriptive circulars sent, postpaid, to any address upon application. 
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A Half-Dozen Books 


of special interest and value as Supple- 
mentary Reading for lower grade classes. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES— Dickens. Pages 142. 
LITTLE NELL—Dickens. Pages 123. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE — Defoe. Illustrated. Pages 112. 


Pages 120. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS — Bunyan. 
SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON — Wyss. 
BLACK BEAUTY — Sewell. 


These books are Nos. 5, 22, 25, 30, 36, 31 of our Standard Literature Seriesi The first 
five are single numbers, in stiff paper sides, 12} cents; in cloth, 20 cents. The last is a double 
number — paper sides, 20 cents; cloth, 30 cents. Special discounts on quantities to schools 
and dealers. 

The simplicity of language and interest as a story of Bunyan’s immortal allegory make it 
attractive to young readers — aside from the long talks of the pilgrims. In this edition these 
are omitted. The editing and introduction are by Prof. Epnwarp Everett Hate, JR. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE and BLACK BEAUTY are edited, with introductions for teachers, 
by Prof. Epwarp R. Suaw, Dean of the New York University School of Pedagogy. Please 
note below Dr. So.pan’s appreciative words regarding our edition of Black Beauty :— 

BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
Office of the 
SUPERINTENDENT OF INSTRUCTION, 
Ninth and Locust Streets, St. Louis, Mo., March 11, 1899, 


Illustrated. Pages 127. 


Pages 217. 


Mr. EpwWarpD R. SHAW, 
New York University, Washington 8q., N. Y. 

My Dear Sir: L beg to acknowledge the receipt of your favor of February 14th, and also your little vol- 
ume, ‘Black Beauty.” [consider this an exceptionally good contribution to juvenile literature, and 
expect that it will be largely used in the progressive schools of the country. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) F. LOUIS SOLDAN, Superintendent. 


For further information concerning our Standard Literature Series 
or our popular Standard School and College Text- Books, address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


352 Washington St.. 43°°47 East Tenth St., New York. 


Boston, Mass. 


A NEW BOOK BY HERBART. 


Letters and Lectures on Education. By Jonann FRIEDRICH 
Herpsart, Professor of Philosophy at the University of Gottingen. Trans- 
lated from the German and Edited with an Introduction, by Henry M. and 
E. Ferxin. With a Preface by Oscar Brownina, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 300; $1.75. 


‘* Herbart undoubtedly forms a valuable link in that chain of educationalists whose writings form the 
basis of modern scientifiic theory and practice in education. He is to be classed with Locke, Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Spencer’ The country which he has materially influenced to the greatest extent 
is Germany, but he has a number of disciples in America, and he is beginning to have some in England, 
Mr. and Mrs. Felkin deserve the gratitude of all those who are interested in the science of teaching for 
the pains they have taken to put his writings into an English dress, which will make them accessible to 
the body of our countrymen. The present book .. . isa we.come addition to that small but gradually 
increasing library of translations of educational classics into English, which is so much required if the 
work of the training of teachers, now so auspiciously begun, is to be carried on with any prospect of 


success.”’—Extract from Preface. 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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THE USUAL WAY. 


BY MAX OTTO. 


Will you interview 

The first robin for me, 
And see what the rules 

Of this springtime will be? 


Will the rain come and plead, 
And the sun warmly woo, 
And the earth coyly wait, 
All the early months through? 


And then, after awhile, 

Through the bird songs and showers, 
If we watch shall we see 

Signs of promise of flowers? 


The robin will know; 
Ask him, then, if this year 
Will be like all the rest,- 
And at last full of cheer? 


High o’er the loud and dusty road 
The soft, gray cup in safety swings, 
To brim ere August with its load 
Of downy breasts and throbbing wings. 
—J. R. Lowell. 


Birds 
Whose household words are songs in many keys, 
Sweeter than instruments of men e’er caught! 
Whose habitations in the treetops, even, 
Are half-way houses on the road to heaven! 
—Longfellow, in “Birds of Killingworth.” 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


C. N. New Haven : 
No grammar should be taught in the first four grades, 
and very little till the seventh grade is reached. 


Sarau C, Brooks, St. Paul: To the bitter quarter 
of fault-finding add one part encouragement, one 
part suggestion, and one part practical instruction, 
to compound a perfect, critical whole. 


Mrs. Exta F. Youne, Assistant Superintendent, 
Chicago: Teachers and principals, the people to 
whose care we intrust our children, should not be 
legislated for or against as men or women, as rich or 
poor, as married or single. 


County SUPERINTENDENT SAMvuEL HAMILTON, 
Alleghany County, Pa.: This is the day of fads and 
small tonnage. Educational theorists have gotten 
far out from the shore on the sea of pedagogy, and 
having lost their compass, are guessing their way to 
the desired haven. 


Proressor C. W. Vance, Wallace, Idaho: As a 
moulder of public sentiment, as an implanter of seed 
that shall germinate and bring forth a harvest, be it 
good or ill, as a weaver who weaves into the warp of 
character whose product shall be called destiny, the 
teacher stands easily first. 


SuPERINTENDENT A, E. Wuire, Methuen, Mass. : 
No teacher is worthy of the name who does not make 
careful preparation for each day’s duties, and the 
difference between the best and poorest teachers is 
seen in the degree of study and attention to details, 
which register invariably the personality of character. 


Education. 
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A SPRING VOLUNTARY. 


BY EDITH M, THOMAS. 


(From a Notebook.) 


March 31. The month goes out like a lamb of the 
fold. It isa day of Indian summer, with spring super- 
added. The distant woodlands have the appearance 
of being wrapped in blue-white gossamer. As I 
came along the border of the grove this morning | 
noticed how the buds have started upon the beech- 
brush left as debris from the winter’s chopping. 
Doubtless, these orphaned buds will vet unfold in a 
pitiful, half-hearted way, there being sufficient nour- 
ishment stored up in the dismembered limbs to sup- 
ply their growth for a time. All trees are now very 
warm in color; even the apple trees, which are of the 
most conservative gray, growing somewhat brown. 
Besides this livelier color, the branches and twigs of 
all trees have, at this date, a vigorous and growing 
look. They show a. still activity; an appearance of 
sinew and nerve soon to be called into action. 1 


JOHN J, AUDUBON. 
(Used through courtesy of Charles Scribifer’s Sons.) 


fancy there are more kinks and curls in the branch- 
system of the hickories than I have noted before. 
The buds of the spice bush are well started, the wil- 
lows are in blossom. For spring tokens along the 
ground, | observed that the cowslip was awake and 
looking skyward, though often through a watery lens. 
The leek comes up abundantly, a delicately beautiful 
shaft of half-unfolded green leaves—the livest color 
of any plant yet to be seen. Moon-seed, on the other 
hand, shows a wintry-green color, sometimes slightly 
bronzed. 
While I loitered along the woodside, a flock of 
blackbirds drove over, with vociferous clucking. 
The serene, cool note of the meadow-lark was heard— 
always a distant sound, though the bird be in the 
next field. The flight of this bird is oddly lumber- 
ing and heavy; as though its specified gravity were 
too great, or its power of propulsion too little. The 
bird seems rather to swim the air than to fly. On the 
ground it walks like the blackbird and crow. But 
though its habit be of the earth, its note is (to me) of 
,the heavens, and I have frequently heard it singing 
while on the wing. - Song-sparrows and robins were 
present in large numbers. When the sun shone the 
birds all shook out little hopeful melodies; when the 


sun went under a cloud, birds were mum! No vicis- 
situdes of the sky, however, prevented the tree toads 
from keeping up their vocal practice. It seemed to 
me that they sang or “peeped” in alternate strains; 
here a voice, and there a response, as birds call to 
each other. 

April 5, How should L know that April were here, 
could neither eye nor ear advise me of the blessed 
fact? By the peculiar incense which the fickle 
veung god will have his worshippers offer—in other 
werds, by the delicious smell of garden fires. The 
amoke of the oblation ascends into the warm gray of 
the upper air, like a very wraith of the outlived life 
of the long-gone summer growths. The wraith may 
have evoked Jupiter Pluvius, for before the garden fir. 
has died out, down comes a brisk shower. The pass- 
ing rain, however brief, seems to add a brighter shade 
to the green of the grass. It is as though the rain 
were a river in whose depths lay a deposit of emeralds. 
And as the grass acquires, with the frequent showers, 


a vivider color, the earth, by contrast, grows a warmer 


hrown, the grass-green serving to bring out all the 
reds of the soil. Once again, as the big 
drops cease their fusillade on the roof, I am 
impressed by the pale delicate tints of the 
April sky and its clouds. Yonder I behold 
the same hues, the same textures, as are re- 
peated in the faint fair faces of the earliest 
blossoms, cress, anemone, and hepatica, so 
soon to throw off their coverlet of old leaves. 
Following the rain, comes a mysterious 
wind, which, accordingly as one listens, 
bears the belated voices of the past or the 
heartenings of the future. For me, both 
are present, blent in the fashion of double- 
minded April; and the mood of the moment 
might be rendered by the poet’s line, 


‘*Mirthful in tears, and in my laughter sad.” 


The sensational gust blows into every 
cranny, flutes through every chance stop, 
jars every extemporized chord. In the 
tops of the slim young maples yonder it 
keeps up a noisy jostling. Sometimes, the 
clashing branches make a peculiar clapping 
sound, at which I start, surmising some large 
bird is present, or that a squirrel is break- 
ing through the brush. Larger trees, too, 
make singular noises; for instance, as of a 
creaking door; which, as often as I hear it, 
I imagine it to be the hasty shutting of a 
door that opens upon a rickety stair. 

The varied day closes in all quietness, yet 
not without wonder and loveliness. ‘The 
colors of sunset were in the sky long before 
the sun reached the western horizon. 
Large, dark clouds were repeatedly medallioned against 
the red-gold ground of the sun’s fire. Flaming loop- 
holes now and again appeared in the clouds through 
which he made his descent. He set, without cloud, 
at last—a disk of lucent spendor that might have 
heen the orbed way of exit for departing souls, lead- 
ing into regions of diviner day. Later, when the 
moon rose, large fragments of humid-looking cloud 
were thrown out at the misty April moon, these frag- 
ments melting and changing, or disappearing, like 
ingots thrown into a refiner’s fire. 

April 11. Nests are building. I watched the 
robin, our nearest neighbor (to be), gathering the 
materials for her summer home. She collects straws, 
tugs away at odds and ends of trailing vines and tough 
old grasses; tangles her feet among them sometimes, 
and has trouble “enough before she deposits her bill- 
ful in the fork of her chosen apple tree. She oblig- 
ingly made use of some bits of wool we threw out for 
her benefit. and we now feel that we are, in some sense, 
assistant architects of her fortune. ‘This is the first 
nest building that has come under my observation as 
yet this spring, though, alas! that bit of broken egy 
shell I found yesterday under the maple hints darkly 
of some bird’s frustrate purpose. 
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New arrivals of winged immigrants occur now 
daily, if not hourly. This morning the grass finch 
was heard, whereby the small boy krows “it’s time to 
go a-fishing.” <A first killdeer I also heard, from the 
far meadows, where the sun, on warm afternoons, al- 
ready quivers as in summer time. 

April 16. Unless in the late autumn, there is no 
season so favorable as now for observing the aurora. 
Last night the “merry dancers” made our heavens the 
scene of wondrous revel. Tor the first time I beheld 
last night, in reality, the distinct arch, all ablaze, 
which my picture books presented me as a child. 
Under the arch the sky was a pale phosphorescent 
blue; and above were flame-colored radiations ex- 
tending half-way up to the zenith. I seemed to see 
the ghostly far-transmitted light of daybreak at the 
pole, the dim intimations of a northern morning. 
Fancy supplied the other arctic accessories; the old 
ice, the glacier, the leagues of unbroken snow. At 
midnight, however, the phenomenon reached its 
height. Armies of flame were continually meeting 
in the zenith, these from the east, those from the 
west. At last there was formed directly overhead 
the circular glory of the boreal corona. Through all, 
nevertheless, the stars could be seen, like the vigilant 
eves of cool circumspection. ‘There were not want- 
ing observers of this magnificent display, who de- 
clared that it seemed to them that they heard a rush- 
ing sound, from time to time, during the height of 
the phenomenon. Is there not, perhaps, some con- 
firmation of this impression in the experience of 
arctic travelers? Morning papers report that the 
electric current occasioned by the auroral disturbance 
took possession of the telegraph wires, hindering the 
sending of dispatches in various parts of the country, 
during what is known as the “electrical storm.” 

April 25. Up this morning with the first beams of 
the sun. The glitter of the dew tricked out the 
grass with a thousand simulated flowers. <A long, 
long note came from the orchard like a memory of 
last summer. It was the oriole. He remained 
motionless on the same branch for several minutes. 
T fancied he was newly come and was resting from 
his journey. I looked and lo! above the old chimney 
were the swallows wheeling their flight, as in the 
year gone. ‘So many swallows must,” I said, “‘make 
a summer.” Near by the wrens and the bluebirds 
were engaged in dispute over the little house box 
under the eaves. The full choir, or at least but few 
and minor voices excepted, were here at last. As I 
listened a sense of song rose in my heart, and I wished 
to add myself to their numbers and be, like them, a 
devotee of morning. 


THE SONG OF MEMNON. 


My time of song is brief indeed,— 
A span, from dawn to broadcast day ; 
My voice is still ere dries the bead 
On blooming spray. 


My time of song is brief, is brief; 
’Tis but while morning wears the blush; 
One arrow from the sun’s bright sheaf 
And I am hush! 


Sing, all ye creatures of the morn, 
Sing, all ye gentle loves of hers; 
Fly round her path; she will not scorn 
Such harbingers! 


Yet sing ye not so cheerly loud, 
’Mid leaves or in the heavens afloat, 
But she may hear, amid your crowd, 
My trembling rote! 


Your singing time lasts all day long, 
And ye may follow west her feet: 
Yet. in her ear, may my brief song 
Be something sweet! 


The bluebird knows it is April, 
And soars toward the sun and sings. 
—Eben E. Rexford. 


The sweetest sound the whole year round; 
"Tis the first robin of the spring. 
—Edmund Clarence Stedman. 


A gush of bird song, a patter of dew, 
A cloud and a rainbow’s warning, 
Suddenly sunshine and perfect blue— 
An April day in the morning. 
—Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
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THE BIRDS AND 1. 


BY L. H. BAILEY. 


The springtime belongs to the birds and me. We 
own it. We know when the mayflowers and the 
buttercups bloom. We know when the first frogs 
peep. We watch the awakening of the woods. We 
are wet by the warm April showers. We go where we 
will, and we are companions. Every tree and brook 
and blade of grass is ours; and our hearts are full of 
song. 

There are boys who kill the birds, and girls who 
want to catch them and put them in cages; and there 
are others who steal their eggs. The birds are not 
partners with them; they are only servants. Birds, 
like people, sing for their friends, not for their 
masters. I am sure that one cannot think much of 
the springtime and the flowers if his heart is always 
set upon killing or catching something. We are 
happy when we are free; and so are the birds. 

The birds and I get acquainted all over again every 
spring. ‘They have seen strange lands in the winter, 
and all the brooks and woods have been covered with 
snow. So we run and romp together, and find all 
the nooks and crannies which we had half forgotten 
since October. The birds remember the old places. 
The wrens pull the sticks from the old hollow rail 
and seem to be wild with joy to see the place again. 
They must be the same wrens that were here last year 
and the year before, for strangers could not make so 
much fuss over an old rail. The bluebirds and wrens 
look into every crack and corner for a place in which 
to build, and the robins and chipping-sparrows ex- 
plore every tree in the old orchard. 

If the birds want to live with us, we should en- 
courage them. The first thing to do is to let them 
alone. It them be as free from danger and fear as 
you or I. Take the hammer off the old gun, give 
pussy so much to eat that she will not care to hunt for 
birds. and keep away the boys who steal eggs and who 
carry sling-shots and throw stones. Plant trees and 
bushes about the borders of the place, and let some 
of them, at least, grow into tangles; then, even in the 
back yard, the wary cat-bird may make its home. 

Kor some kinds of birds we can build houses. 
Some of the many forms which can be used are shown 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BIRD-HOUSES. 


in the pictures. Any ingenious boy can suggest a 
dozen other patterns. Although birds may not ap- 
preciate architecture, it is well to make the houses 
neat and tasty by taking pains to have the propor- 
tions right. The floor space in each compartment 
should be not less than five by six inches, and six by 
six or six by eight may be better. By cutting the 
hoards in multiples of these numbers, one can easily 
make a house with several compartments; for there 
are some birds, as martins, tree swallows, and pigeons, 
that like to live in families or colonies. The size of 
the doorway is important. It should be just large 
enough to admit the bird. A larger opening not only, 
looks bad, but it exposes the inhabitants to dangers 
of cats and other enemies. Birds which build in 
houses, aside from doves and pigeons, are bluebirds, 


wrens, tree-swallows, martins, and sometimes the 
chickadee. For the wren and chickadee the opening 
should be an inch-and-a-half augur hole, and for the 
others it should be two inches. Only one opening 
should be. provided for each house or compartment. 
A perch or door-step should be provided just below 
each door. It is here that the birds often stop to ar- 
range their toilets; and when the mistress is busy with 
domestic affairs indoors the male bird often sits out- 
side and entertains her with the latest neighborhood 
gossip. ‘These houses should be placed on poles or 
on buildings in somewhat secluded places. Martins 
and tree-swallows like to build their nests twenty-five 
feet or more above the ground, but the other birds 
usually prefer an elevation less than twelve feet. 
Newly made houses, and particularly newly painted 
ones, do not often attract the birds. 

But if the birds and I are companions, I must know 
them more intimately. Merely building houses for 
them is not enough. I want to know live and happy 
birds, not dead ones. We are not to know them, 
then, by catching them, nor stuffing them, nor col- 
lecting their eggs. Persons who make a business of 
studying birds may shoot hirds now and then, and 


IMPROVISED BIRD-HOUSES. 


collect their eggs. But these persons are scientists 
and they are grown up people. They are trying to 
add to the sum of human knowledge, but we want to 
know birds just because we want to. But even scien- 
tists do not take specimens recklessly. They do not 
rob nests. They do not kill brooding birds. They 
do not make collections merely for the sake of mak- 
ing them; and even their collections are less valuable 
than a knowledge of the bird as it lives and flies and 
sings. 

Boys and girls should not make collections of eggs, 
for these collections are mere curiosities, as collections 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BIRD-HOUSES, 


of spools and marbles are. They may afford some 
entertainment, to be sure, but one can find amuse- 
ment in harmless ways. Some people think that 
making collections makes one a naturalist, but it does 
not. The naturalist cares more for things as they 
really are in their own homes than for museum speci- 
mens. QOne does not love the birds when he steals 
their eggs and breaks up their homes; and he is de- 
priving the farmer of one of his best friends, for birds 
keep insects in check! 

Stuffed birds do not sing and empty eggs do not 
hatch. Then, let us go to the fields and watch the 
birds. Sit down on the soft grass and try to make 
out what the robin is doing on yonder fence or why 
the wren is bursting with song in the thicket. An 
opera-glass or spy-glass will bring them close to you. 
Try to find out not only what the colors and shapes 
and sizes are, but what their habits are. What does 
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the bird eat? How much does it eat? Where is its 
nest? How many eggs does it lay? What color are 
they? How long does the mother bird sit? Does 
the father bird care for her when she is sitting? For 
how long do the young birds remain in the nest? 
Who feeds them? What are they fed? Is there 
more than one brood in the season? Where do the 
birds go after breeding? Do they change thei 
plumage? Are the mother birds and father birds un- 
like in size or color? How many kinds of birds do 
you know? 

These are some of the things which every boy or 
girl wants to know; and we can find out by watching 
the birds? There is no harm in visiting the nests, if 
one does it in the right way. I have visited hundreds 
of them and have kept many records of the number 
of eggs and the dates when they were laid, how long 
before they hatched, and when the birds flew away; 
and the birds took no offense at my inquisitiveness. 
These are some of the cautions to be observed: Watch 
only those nests which can be seen without climbing, 
for if you have to climb the tree the birds will resent 
it. Make the visit when the birds are absent if pos- 
sible; at least, never scare the bird from the nest. 
Do not touch the eggs or the nest. Make your visit 
very short. Make up your mind just what you want 
to see, then look in quickly and pass on. Do not go 
too often, once or twice a day will be sufficient. Do 
not take the other children with you, for you are then 
apt to stay too long and to offend the birds. 

Now let us see how intimately you can become ac- 
quainted with some bird this summer.—Cornell 
Teachers’ Leaflets, No. 10. 


BIRD DAY ESSAYS. 


The Birds in Literature. 

Migration of Birds. 

Laws of This State About Birds. 

Insects Injurious to Vegetation. 

Ought the Government to Own the Birds (that is, make 
laws for their protection) ? 


BOOKS RELATING TO BIRDS. 


BY A. B. COLE, 


A Year with Birds, Flagg, $1.00 (14). 

Bird Neighbors, Blachan, $2.00 (15). 

Pocket Guide tb Common Land Birds of New England, 
Wilcox, 60 cents (5). 

Bird Life, Chapman, $1.75 (colored plates, $5.00) (2). 

Songs Birds and Waterfowl, H. E. Parkhurst, $1.50 (6). 

A-Birding on a_ Broncho (California), Merriam, 
$1.25 (1). 

The Birds About Us, C. C. Abbott, M. D., $2.00 (7). 

Every Bird, Howe, $1.00 (8). 

Birds of Many Lands, Mrs. Tenney, 35 cents (5). 

From Worms to Birds, Mrs. Bell, 60 cents (13). 

Game Birds of America, Bates, $1.00 (8). 

Birdland Echoes, C. C. Abbott, M. D., $2.00 (7). 

Birds and Bees, Burroughs, 15 cents (1). 

My Saturday Bird Class, Miller, 25 cents (12). 

Friends in Feathers and Fur, Johonnot, 30 cents (3). 

Birds Through an Opera Glass, Merriam, 75 cents (1). 

Our Common Birds and How to Know Them, Grant, 
$1.50 (6). 

Bird Craft, Mabel O. Wright, $3.00 (4). 

The Story of the Birds, Baskett, 65 cents (2). 

Citizen Bird, Wright and Coues, $1.50 (4). 

Stories from Birdland, 2v., Chase, 30 cents (14). 

Wild Neighbors, E. Ingersoll, $1.50 (4). 

My Studio’s Neighbors, William H. Gibson, $2.50 (9). 

Crusoe’s Island, F. A. Ober, 65 cents (2). 

Key to North American Birds, Coues, $7.50 (16). 

Manual of North American Birds, Ridgway, $7.50 (7). 

Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America, Chap- 
man, $3.00 (2). 

Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors, Kelly, 5f terts (3). 

American Game Birds, Trumbull, $2.50 (9). 

ldylls of the Field, Knight, $1.50 (19). 

Neighbors with Wings and Fur, Johonnot \3). 

Animal Memoirs, part II., Lockwood, 60 cents (3). 

Tommy Anne and the Three Hearts, Wright, $1.50 (4). 

A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home, Abbott, $1.50 (2). 

A Bird Calendar, Parkhurst, $1.50 (6). 

Bird Songs of New England, Harriet E. Payne (17). 

Songs of Happy Life, Sarah E. Eddy, editor, 38 
cents (18). 

Birds of Village and Field, Merriam, $2.00 (1). 

Bird World, Stickney and Hoffman (11). 

Note.—Lovejoy’s Nature in Verse (10) is an excellent 
collection of poems arranged according to the seasons. 

Every teacher should read the essays of John Bur- 
roughs, as Birds and Bees, Wake Robin, Birds and the 
Poets. These are published in the Riverside Literature 
Series (1). 


KEY TO PUBLISHERS. 


(1) Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 

(2.) D. Appleton & Co , New York. 

(3.) American Book Company, New York. 

(4.) Macmillan Company. 

(5.) Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

(6.) Charles Scribner's Sons. 

(7,.) J.B. Lippincott Company. 

(8.) Bradley Whidden, Boston. 

(9.) Harper & Brothe s, New York. 

(10.) Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston. 

(il.) Ginn & Co., Boston. 
(12.) D.C, Heath & Co., Boston. 
(13.) Phomas Whittaker, New York. 
(14) Educational Publishing Company, Boston. 
(15.) Doubleday & McClure Company, New York. 
(16.) Estes & Lauriat, Boston, 

(17.) A. Williams & Co., Boston. 
(18.) Art and Nature Study Publishing Company, Provideuce. 
(19.) Roberts Brothers, Buston. 


A STUDY OF BIRDS’ BEAKS. 


1. To what organs does the beak of a bird corre- 
spend? (Mouth and hands.) 
2. Have birds true teeth, i. e., teeth set in a jaw- 
bene? (No.) 
3. Where in the bird is the food grinding process 
carried on? (In the gizzard.) 
4. Tlow many ways can you name in which a bird 
uses the bill as a hand? 
(a) In picking up food and material for the 
nest. 
(b) In weaving the nest. 
(c) In hanging, as the parrot. 
(d) In breaking, digging, ete. 
5. Are the beaks always hard and horny? (No.) 
6. Are both jaws movable or only one? (Both.) 
7. Why do you suppose that both are movable ? 


1. Catbird. 10. Sawbill. 

2. Thrasher. 11. Eagle. 

3. Titmouse. 12. Kildeer. 

4. Butcher-bird. 3. Stilt. 

5. Crossbill. 14. Spoon-billed. 
6. Grosbeak. Sand-piper. 
15. Duck. 

8. Humming-bird. 16. Goose. 

9. Parrot. 17. Skimmer. 


8. Why do yeu think that birds’ beaks are so vari- 
able in form? (They vary with the mode of sub- 
sistence.) 

9. What kind of a bill do you think that a bird 
which sips the nectar from funnel-shaped flowers 
shculd have? 

10. Do you know of such a bird? (Humming 
bird.) 

11. Can you find such a bill in this group? 

12. Can you tell how and on what a duck feeds? 

13. Can vou tell what kind of a bill you think 
a duck should have? 

14. Do you know of a bird that is a flesh eater? 

15. Can you tell what kind of beak would be 
adapted to tearing flesh? 


16. What kind of bill do you think that a wader, 
which reaches down into river and sea sands, should 
have? 

17. Can you find such a one? 

18. Do you know of any insect catching birds? 

19. What kind of bills should they have? 

20. To what use do you think that number 10 is 
put? Number 17? 

21. Do you see a bill which you think would be 
useful in tearing up pine cones, or in getting at the 
seeds of an apple? (Number 5.) 

22. Which bill do you think might be used in 
breaking up cherry pits? (Number 6.) 

23. Which bills do you think belong to fruit and 
berry eaters? 

24. There is one bill in the group which is used 
as a skimmer. Can you give its number? 

_ 25. Which of these bills belong to birds aquatic 
in their habits? 

26. Which to terrestrial birds? 


27. Which to waders? 
28. Which to climbers? fr 


29. What kind of bill would be best adapted to 
picking out seeds from our grains or grasses? 
) 


30. To what use do you think number 14 is put? 


THE BROKEN WING. 
In front of my pew sits a maiden, 
A little brown wing in her hat, 
With its touches of tropical azure, 
And the sheen of the sun upon that. 


Threugh the bloom-colored pane shines a glory 
By which the vast shadows are stirred, 

But I pine for the spirit and splendor 
That painted the wing of that bird. 


The organ rolls down the great anthem, 
With the soul of a song it is blent; 

But for me, I am sick for the singing 
Of one little song that is spent. 


The voice of the curate is gentle,— 
a “No sparrow shall fall to the ground”; 
But the poor broken wing from the bonnet 
Is mocking the merciful sound. 
—Anon, 


BIKD TALKS.—(XI/L) 


BE A. B. P. 


LIGHT OF BIRDS. 

Were it not something with which we 
have always been familiar, the sight of a 
bird in flight would strike us at once as 
something marvellous, and would eall 
forth quick admiration and wonder. 
The humming bird darts hither and 
thither with a lightning-like rapidity of 
motion that would cause suffocation to 
man if he were able to compass it, or’ 
hovers over one flower indefinitely by 
fluttering its wings so rapidly that the 
eye is unable to follow or count. their 
motions and descerns only a haze; swal- 
lows wheel from one curve into another 
with scarcely perceptible effort and with 
wonderful grace of motion; eagles soar 
beyond our ken with steady 
sweep of their broad pinions; wild 
ecese “rise from the valley of the Rio Grande in the 
morning and descend in the northern lakes in the 
evening of the same day—a distance of 1,200 to 1,500 
miles-—-without stopping to take food or water”; the 
famed condor of the Andes is said to sweep in immense 
curves and change from one aeriel plane to another 
without stirring a wing, and the homing pigeon has 
mede a recerd of 614 miles in thirteen hours, and in a 
sherter distance has been known to fly at a speed 
ereater than that attained by a fast going train of 
steam cars 

The way in which some of these remarkable feats 
are performed science does not assume to tell us any 
mcre than she attempts to give in detail the steps by 
which birds have been evolved from reptilian progeni- 
tors or the development of the wing from the foreleg 
of these remote ancestors. But the flight of birds, 
since first the dove of the ark flew forth over the waters 
to find dry land, has been watched and pondered over 
by some thoughtful persons and many facts have been 
learned relating to it. It is known that the wing, the 
principal organ of flight, would be useless for its pur- 
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pesc if shorn of its long, stiff feathers; that birds have 
an internal chain of air cells by means of which they 
are rendered specifically lighter, and that there are 
certain parts of the eye, not found in man, which 
render a bird’s vision far greater in scope and delicacy 
than that of man, and by means of which the eye is 
revdily adjusted-to focus objects at greatly varying 
distances. 

The plumage of a bird, aside from the wing 
feathers mentioned, doubtless aids to some extent in 
flight. Every feather is pointed backwards, this mak- 
ing a perfectly smooth covering, and one which is in- 
comparable for lightness and warmth. The plumage 
of the largest owl is said to weigh not over an ounce 
and a half, and chickadee, himself weighing less than 
a quarter of an ounce, can carry enough of this cloth- 
ing to enable him to brave the coldest winters in the 
state of Maine, and to endure thirty degrees below 
zero apparently without inconvenience, at least “with- 
out abating any of his activity or cheerfulness.” His 
tiny body maintains a temperature eight to fourteen 
degrees higher than that of the human body. In this 
connection it would be interesting to speak of the 
structure of feathers, their coloration with its mani- 
fold beauties, seasonal changes, and many kindred 
points. but that would be aside from the object of this 
“talk.” 

A bird may be compared to a boat, its wings serving 
as oars, its tail as a rudder, and its head as the prow. 
For this reason, the stiff feathers of a bird’s wing are 
called the rowers and those of the tail the rudder 
feathers. The wing is based upon a bony framework 
in three sections, corresponding to the upper arm, fore- 
‘arm, and hand in man. The outermost row of 
feathers. sixteen to fiftv in number, are the rowers, 
and these are attached firmly to the bony structure, so 
that they are held in their sockets when the wing beats 
the air. ‘They are rendered strong and resisting by 
their hollow, curved ends, and their webs, or veins, are 
interlocked, so that they not only keep out cold and 
moisture, but serve as a sail. ‘The rowers growing 
upon the hand part of the wing are called primaries: 
those growing upon the forearm. secondaries: and 
these of the upper arm, tertiaries. The primaries 
number either nine or ten. Above the rowers, both 
on the outside and the inside of the wing, are softer, 
smaller feathers, called, respectively, the upper and 
under coverts, those on the outer surface being known 


as the ereater, middle, and lesser coverts, the first 
named being those directly above the rowers. The 
coverts are fitted to a sheath in the skin, but not fast- 


ened into the bone. 

All feathers, whether on the wing or elsewhere, 
hence, all birds 
meult at least once a year, this being after the nesting 
If all the 
rewers were moulted at once, birds would be unable 


wear out. and have to be replaced; 
scason, some twice and others three times. 


to fly until the new ones were grown, and in order to 
avoid such a condition wise Dame Nature has planned 
itso that they are moulted gradually and simultane- 
ously upon the right and left sides. An exception— 
Dame Nature has a medley of exceptions—is seen in 
ducks, who drop all their wing quills at once and can- 
not flv. The three muscles that set a bird’s wing in 


motion are Jarger than all the ether muscles of its 
bedy. 

So much for the anatomy of the wing. Now as to 
its shape. Tf an ornithologist be shown a wing, he 
can tell at once what must be the style of flight of the 
bird from which it was taken. Birds that have wings 
leng and pointed fly with strong, undulating sweeps, 
or gracefully skim, now high, now low, with scarcely 
preceptible effort, and can remain in the air for a long 
time. Such are the swallows and swifts among our 
On the other hand, birds having 


short. rounded wings make laborious flights of short 


common birds. 
duration, and beat their wings so rapidly as to produce 
a whirring Quail and 
familiar examples of this class. 


sound, furnish 
It is noticeable in this 


connection that long-winged birds usually have small 


partridges 


and weak feet. while the feet of short-winged birds 


are large and strong.  Short-winged birds are most 
these that live on the evround, quail, rails, 

and pariridges.— and who take to flight only when in 


Huminent danger, relying for the most part upon their 


culi coloring for protection They alight after flving 


a short distance with as great 


abruptness as they rose 


from cover. They have usually short, thick-set 
hodies, while the long-winged birds are trim and ele- 
gant in outline. The wings of the quail, whose body 
measures about ten inches, are four and a half to five 
inches long. ‘The frigate bird, whose flight is the 
most easy and graceful known, has a body s sarcely 
larger than that of a chicken, while its tail measures 
a fcot and a half, and its wings from seven to eight 
feet. The albatross, famed for its powerful and un- 
tiring flight, is obliged to face the wind and run, some 
distance over the ground or water before slowly lifting 
itself into the air. There, however, it can remain for 
hours, or even days. 

Besides having lungs, like their human brothers, 
birds have a chain of membrancous air sacs, which are 
quite wanting in the human species. ‘These, nine in 
number, are situated in different parts of the body, 
and are connected with the lungs and also, through 
small openings, with the bones, not only with those 
having a long. central canal, like the large bones of 
the leg and wing, but with those that have a spongy, 
or cellular, interior, such as the breast bone and the 
ribs. Besides subserving other uses, it is believed that 
this system of air sacs is an important aid in flight. 
As the bird sweeps through the air the sacs become 
inflated by the in-rushing current, the bones receive 
it into their structure, and the heat of the body causes 
it to expand and thus become lighter. Thus the bird 
is like a balloon, and sustains himself in the air with 
It has been estimated that a bird’s specific 
gravity is reduced about one-fifth by this rarification 
of the air. So unobstructed are the passages that the 
lunes can be inflated through certain of the bones, 
end it is known that if the thigh bone of one of the 
larger birds be broken, he is unable to rise from the 
ground in flight. The great exertion necessary forces 
the air out through the broken bone, and produces a 
The system is more extended 
birds than in others. It is said that in the 
hornbill every bone is permeated with air, even the 


Cuse, 


collapse of the tissues. 
some 


small bones of the feet. 

Anyone who has watched a blinking owl in the day- 
time may have noticed that his eves were covered with 
a white membrane, while at the same time his eyelids 
This membrane, the winker as it is 
called, is translucent and admits light, while at the 
sume time it acts as a protective screen. Birds that 
(iv among the bushes have this as a protection, and it 
is said that when the eagle soars towards the sun he 


were held open. 


shuts out the fierce glare by drawing this curtain. — It 
shuts across the eve from the point nearest the beak in 
a horizontal or oblique line, and when not in use folds 
But the feature of the eye which 
enables a bird to see with equal ease and clearness ob- 


hack into its corner. 


Jects near and remote is the marsupium, a folded mem- 
brane, full of blood vessels, which lies back of the lens. 
lis use may be illustrated in this wav: A bird of prey, 
secing its quarry far below, rushes precipitately 
towards it, and it is necessary that his eyes should 
quickly pass from a state of far-sightedness to one of 
In his excitement the blood flows 
to the marsupium and fills it. ‘This then presses for- 


ward the lens of the eve which in turn causes the 


near-sightedness. 


cornea to bulge or grow more convex and thus the 
condition of near-sightedness is produced. It is by 
the aid of the marsupium that a bird ean fly with ap- 
parently headlong rush and yet alight with grace and 
exactness on whatever spot he may choose, or that the 
himming bird can dart hither and thither and yet 
Of late 
Vears much study has been given to the mechanies of 


halt abruptly just above any desired flower. 


Mieht and several interesting papers on this subject 
heen published. 


B 1 R DS’ N ES T'S. 
(lf a few deserted nests can be shown, it will add to 
value of this lesson.) 


1. Children, what do you live in? 


Do birds have homes? What is the name? 
Why do birds have nests? 
(a) To place eggs, 
(b) For comfort and protection of the young. 
1. What is the shape of the lower part of the nest ? 
\\ hin is it so shaped ? 


©. Would a square shaped nest or simply a flat sur- 
face answer as well? 


6. What is used in making nests? 

”. What is used to make them warm on the inside? 
Why are they made warm? 

8. Which birds make nests of mud? 

9. Can you describe the robin’s nest? 

10. Are large birds as particular with their nests 
as small ones? 


11. Can you tell about the crow’s nest? The 
eagle’s? ‘The ostrich’s? 

12. Can vou name three birds whose nests are open 
above? 

13. Where is the opening in the barn swallow’s 
nest? Can you name others like this? 


14. Can “you tell about the hanging nest of the 
Baltimore oriole (golden robin)? 

15. Can you think why this bird and so many of 
those of the tropics should build the nest in this way? 
Ido you think it safer than other kinds? 


16. Would you like to hear about the tailor bird’s 
nest? (‘Teacher explain.) 
17. Where does the sand martin build her nest? 


(She burrows in a cliff of soft sandstone.) 
‘18. Can you name other birds that take advantage 
of holes and hollows? (Kingfisher, owl, ete.) 

19. Where does the woodpecker made her nest? 
(She pecks a hole in the decayed wood of an old tree.) 


20. Have you ever found nests on fences? 
21. Vo birds sometimes nest in the same place 


vear after vear? 


22. What happens if the nest is disturbed ? 
25. Can you name some queer places where you 


have known birds to build nests? (In chimneys, ete.) 


BIRD DAY. 

Decorate the schoolroom with flowers; borrow cana- 
ries, and hang them in the windows and in bowers of 
green here and there. Draw appropriate borders of 
birds, birds’ nests, and flowers on the blackboards, and 
make the room as attractive as possible. Have a por- 
trait of Audubon in a conspicuous place. 

SONG. (Tune: ‘‘Work, for the night is coming.’’) 
Hark, hear the merry chorus, 

List to the song so sweet, 

From every treetop o’er us 

Comes a carol meet; 
Mountain and valley ’round us 

Echo the glad refrain, 
Bidding us all be joyous,— 

Join in the gladsome strain. 


Cherish with kindly feeling 
Each little bird so dear, 
Ever about us flitting, 
Bringing us heart-felt cheer. 
Throats that are never weary, 
Gaily they chant their lay, 
Birdies are ever cheery, 
Make us like them, we pray. 


1. While watching the birds one day, my father 
pointed out to me a graceful little creature. His color 
Was gray, mixed with brown, and seemed to terminate in 
the crown, where all the lighter tints became pure white. 
and the deeper ones, on either side, almost black. My 
father told me it was the white-crowned sparrow, not 
often seen in Massachusetts. He was with a company of 
white-throats, and might be taken for a distinguished 
brother whom they regarded of finer make than them- 
selves. The next morning I found a sparrow’s nest. It 
was on the ground, under a low bush; a few spears of 
dry grass fell over it like a screen. The sparrows are 
weak little birds; they have no brilliant plumage, but 
voices sweet as a lullaby song. The white-throat often 
sings in the night; and this has given him the name of 
ithe nightingale. 

2. The bluebird is my favorite, and I watch for him 
as I would for the return of a dear friend. Last spring 
« bluebird made his nest in a woodpecker’s hole near our 
house. The birds are not very artistic builders. Their 
object seems to be comfort and warmth, rather than 
architectural beauty. Soon a little blue egg appeared in 
the nest, and before long it was full of downy birds. In 
one of his poems Emerson speaks of the bluebird as 

“April’s bird: 
Blue-coated, flying from tree to tree.”’ 

3. The robin is April’s bird, dottine the fields and 
“larking it in every grove.” Its tints are ruddy and 
brown, like the new furrow and budding maples. I’ve 
meadows dotted all with robins, trotting 
around, turning their brisk little heads this way and that 
scratching and picking among the delicate spears of 
srass,and their red breasts glistening in the morningsun. 
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4. A robin and his mate went to housekeeping in one 
of our cherry trees last spring, and another pair built 
their nest in some grape vines near my window. The 
made bird was very jealous of any approach to his little 
wife as she on her nest. I never could even look at her 
without arousing his suspicions. He would flutter 
around, peck at the window, and once, when it was open, 
he flew in and actually nipped my nose. There’s a pretty 
little poem that ends:— 

“Swing, robin, on the budded sprays, 
And sing your blithest tune;— 
Help us across these gloomy days 

Into the joy of June.” 


*All.—‘“Bob-o’-link, bob-o‘-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link um, 
Chee, chee, chee!”’ 
5. That’s the bird for me! Bryant calls him ‘Robert 
of Lincoln.” 
“Merrily swinging on briar and weed, 
Near to the nest of his little dame, 
Over the mountain side or mead, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name.’ 
All.—‘Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link um, 
Chee, chee, chee!” 


‘Robert of Lincoln’s Quaker wife, 
Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wings, 
Passing at home a patient life, 
Broods in the grass while her husband sings, 
All.—“Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link um, 
Chee, chee, chee!”’ 
6. Wilson Flagg, the ornithologist, has written the 
prettiest poem on the bobolink. He calls it 
‘THE O’LINCOLN FAMILY.” 


“A flock of merry singing birds were sporting in the 


grove; 
Some were warbling cheerily, and some were making 
love; 
There were Bobolincon, Wadolincon, Witersable, Con- 
auedle,— 


A livelier set was never led by tabor, pipe, or fiddle,— 

Crying (all), ‘Pneu, sheu, Wadolin,—con, see, see, 
Robolincon, 

Down among the tickle tops, hiding in the buttercups! 

| know the saucy chap, I see his shining cap 

Bobbing in the clover there,—chee, chee, chee!’ ”’ 

7. ADDRESS.—|[The teacher should give a short ad- 
dress on the true meaning of Bird Day, encouraging the 
pupils to study the habits of birds, etc. If she thinks 
best to organize a bird society, it can be arranged here or 
at close of exercise. Address the Audubon Society of 
your state for information. If you know of no such so- 
ciety, address Massachusetts Audubon Society, Natura! 
History rooms, Boston, Mass. ] 

8. There’s a pretty little story about the chickadee. 
Two children were at play one snowy day, when they saw 
a little bird in a tree close by. They thought he must be 
cold and hungry, and begged of their mother to find him 
something to wear and to give him something to eat. 
Then the bird, having heard them, flew up to the window, 
and said:— 

“There’s one,—I cannot tell who,- 
Has clothed me already, and warm enough, too; 
He careth for you and He careth for me,’’- 
And off he went, singing ‘‘Chick-a-de-dee-dee.”’ 
All.—‘‘Chick-a-de-dee-dee, chick-a-de-dee-dee, 
Chick-a-de-dee-dee, chick-a-de-dee-dee.”’ 

9. The swallow is a peculiar bird. The nest of the 
chimney swallow is composed of twigs, which are glued 
together and to the side of the chimney with the saliva 
of the bird. Hut if the nest is built in a chimney open 
at the top sufficiently wide for the rain to trickle down 
the sides, the moisture softens the glue by which it is at- 
tached to the chimney, and the nest, with its living con- 
tents, is precipitated to the bottom. The bird is saga- 
cious. however, and usually procures a safe place for its 
young. 

10. I have read of a swallow in Java and Borneo that 
builds his nest on the walls of immense caves overlook- 
ing the ocean. The nests are made of a kind of gelatine 
that comes from the great glands in the stomach of the 
swallow, and by the same substance are fastened to the 
cliff. The Chinese eat these nests, and, when new and 
fresh, they are worth their weight in gold. They are 
made into a soup that is regarded as a great delicacy, 
and the man who owns several of the cliffs is said to be 
very rich. But it is dangerous work to obtain the nests. 


*Children’s voices, and especially the voices of young girls, can 
easily be trained to imitate the song of birds; the effect is often such 
as amply to repay the teacher for any effort in that direction, 


ay 


The men have to be lowered by ropes over the precipice 
to the entrance of the cave, and then to walk on narrow, 
slippery places, where, if they should make a single mis- 
step, they would fall headong into the deep waters below. 

11. The golden-crowned thrush builds a curious nest. 
It is usually placed in a slight hollow in the earth, and is 
made of dry leaves and grasses arranged compactly to- 
gether, and built over at the top like an old-fashioned 
oven, the entrance being at the side. Hence, he is some- 
times called the oven-bird. The nest is usually made in 
thicky-wooded localities, and if any one approaches, the 
male throws himself in the way of the intruder, and en- 
deavors to draw him from the nest, uttering loud, twang- 
ing notes, like an inveterate scold. If the female is 
driven from her little sheltered home, she flutters along 
the ground, e-unterfeiting lameness in a very natural and 
effective manner. 

12. Mr. Burroughs says the oven-bird is somewhat like 
the English skylark that called forth Shelley's poem: 


“In the golden lightening 
Of the sunken sun, 
O’er which the clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun.” 


Mr. Burroughs says the poem is needlessly long, al- 
though no longer than the lark’s song. ‘But,’ he adds. 
“the lark can’t help it, and Shelley can.” But I don't 
suppose the poet can stop until he has flung out his song 
any more than the skylark can. 

13. Wordsworth has written the most beautiful poem 
to the skylark:— 


“Up with me, up with me, into the clouds! 
For thy song, lark, is strong: 
Up with me, up with me, into the clouds! 
Singing, singing, 
With all the heavens about thee ringing, 
Lift me, guide me, till I find 
That spot which seems so to thy mind. 


“There is madness about thee, and joy divine 
In that song of thine; 
Up with me, up with me, high and high, 
To thy banqueting-place in the sky!” 


14. The owl is the queerest of all the feathered tribes. 


and the bugbear of all other birds. But he seems to be 


a favorite with the poets. I like Tennyson’s “Owl’:-— 


“When cats run home and light is come, 
And dew is cold upon the ground, 
And the far-off stream is dumb, 
And the whirring sail goes round, 
And the whirring sail goes round, 
Alone, and warming his five wits, 
The white owl in the belfry sits.” 
15. There’s an old, but touching, poem by Mrs. 
Hemans, called “Birds of Passage.” It begins: 
“Birds, joyous birds, of the wandering wing, 
Whence is it ye come with the flowers of spring?” 
And the birds answer: —- 
All.—‘‘We come from the shores of the green old Isle, 
From the land where the roses of Sharon smile. 
We have swept o’er cities in song renowned: 
Silent they lie with the deserts around! 
We have crofsed proud rivers whose tide hath 
rolled 
All dark with the warrior blood of old; 
And each worn wing hath regained its home 
Under peasant’s roof tree or monarch’s dome.” 

16. “And what have ye found in the monarch’s dome 
Since last ye traversed the blue sea’s foam?’ 
All.‘A change we have found there, and many a change, 
Fans and footsteps, and all things strange.” 

17. “And what have ye found in the peasant’s cot 
Since last ye parted from that sweet spot?” 
All._-“Gone are the heads of silvery hair: 
And the young that were have a brow of care: 
And the place is hushed where the children played: 
Naught looks the same save the nests we made.” 


I hear from many a little throat 
A warble interrupted long; 

|! hear the robin’s flute-like note, 
The biuebird’s slenderer song. 


Brown meadows aud the russet trill, 
Not yet the haunt of grazing herds, 
And thickets by the glimmering ril] 


Are all alive with birds. Bryant. 


Leap not at praise, 

Sink not at Censure’s tone: 

Words cannot change your worth 
Why give them heed? 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


BY EK. W. BARRETT, 


(See supplement for use with the outline. ) 


{ date, 
| place, 
} { educated, 
| | father a minister, 
| ) mother died when young, 
| | wise and careful. 
| large family, 
| Henry Ward Beecher, her brother, 
| family distinguished. 
town school, 
education 15; instruction, 


parents 


{ 
| birth 
| 


Early 
Life. 


at Hartford. 
events in chiidhood, 
stories and anecdotes. 
Arabian Nights, 
read , Don Quixote, 
Scott’s novels. 
removed to Ohio, 
married Professor Stowe, 
removed to Maine. 
{ household duties, 
occupations | traveled, 
| wrote at intervals, 
| periodical contributions. 
| Uncle Tom's Cabin written in Brunswick, Me. 


Events. 


{ natural, 
never labored, 
| wrens easy and unaffected, 


| simple language. 


| 
Yankee customs, 


N. E. scenes, 

slavery and freedom. 

Old Town Folks, 

The Minister's Wooing, 

A Tale of the Dismal Swamp. 

My Wife and I. 

appeared before Civil War, 

on American slavery, 

very celebrated, 

translated into many languages, 
many editions in Eng. and Amer- 


| subjects 


| 


Writings. 


| Names 


” 

copyright has expired, [ica, 

@ 

=O dramatized, 

pathetic, 

“i H. W. Beecher wept while read- 
| still read very widely, — [ing it, 


| | written for a purpose. 
| Brunswick, Me. 
( Hartford, where she died July 1, 1806. 
lovable, 
true and tender. 
| gentle and quiet, 
| modest and unassuming, 
| nature, sweet and affectionate, 


Homes 


5 sincere and earnest, 
2 generous and warm-hearted, 
o | loved liberty, 
3 | hated oppression and slavery, 
5 sympathy wide as the world, 
é devoted to home and family, 
kind to animals, 

children, 

fond of < flowers, 
| music. 


| noble type of womanhood. 


Garrison, 
Phillips, 
Lovejoy, 
Friends. | Whittier, 
Old Abolitionists, 
New England Poets, 
| outlived them all, 
{ converse about abolitionist days, 
| work with pupils, 
| relate anecdotes of early life, 
| training and home influences, 
| call attention to the Beecher family, 
| read selections. 
' oral and written recitations, 
have much writing, 
{ get vocabulary. 
| | read with care. 
| aim to ' take notes and build up outlines, 
| criticise, 
| | write clearly and easily. 
| 


Method. 


author's chief works, 
| sketches of her life. 
| manuals or compendiums of literature, 
| books of reference, 
| pictures and newspaper clippings. 
While arranging the above topics, several reference books 
may be examined 
With a knowledge of her iife and work, the reading of 
‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin” should be encouraged. It is as popular 
with the reading public to-day as it was a quarter of a century 
ago. The copyright has expired, an | copies are now procured 
at very low prices. It is a work that has had a marvelous 
circulation, having been translated into many languages. 
Whittier. true reformer that he was, sang sweetly for the 
cause he so earnestly championed. He used verse as a means 
toan end. Mrs. Stowe moved the hearts of men through the 
novel, her intense conviction giving it a force that is still felt 


‘Long ages after ours shall keep 

Her memory living while we sleep: 

The waves that wash «ur coast lines, 
The winds that rock the southern pines, 
Shall tell her tale in unborn ears. 

And when with sins and follies past 

Are numbered color, hate, and caste. 
White, black, and red shall own as one 
The noblest work by woman done.” 
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soston excursions for Los Angeles will leave 
All aboard! 

Wouldn't it be funny if Chicago should have a 
woman superintendent by and by? There are those 
who say it would not be surprising. 


The latest schoolhouse in Cambridge, Mass., is 
named “The Roberts,” for a principal who has just 
completed fifty years’ service as a teacher in that 


city. What a tribute to a faithful publie servant! 


In the death of Superintendent L. O. Day of Can- 
ton, O., the schoolmen lose one of the best men in the 
fraternity, and the occasion has been utilized quite 
largely by the papers of Cleveland and other parts of 
Ohio to review the circumstances in which he left the 
superintendency in the great city on the lake. 


It is very hard on Mrs. Hunt to have the legislature 
of Massachusetts turn down her scientific temperance 
education bill after it had been three times modified 
until it was almost ridiculous... The committee on 
education is one of unusual strength, and yet it 
seemed determined not to report anything of this 
nature ‘The bill apparently developed no friends in 
the committee or in the legislature. 


TO ALL. 


In response to many requests from all over the 
country, the offer of three months for twenty-five 
cents will be applied to all. It was intended at first 
to be only for members of schoo] boards and clergy- 
men, but it is now for all who would like to avail 
themselves of it. Will our friends pass the word 


along? Will you send us ten such subseriptions? 


MRS. FRANK STUART PARNER. 

Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker, wife of Colonel F. W. 
Parker, of the Chicago normal school, died in their 
home on April 1, after a painful illness of several 
weeks. 


impossible, that she could not live to see the bright- 


She knew from the first that recovery was 


ness of another summer, and yet she was as cheerful 
and courageous as in the days of her most exuberant 
life. She always talked and insisted that others 
should talk as though she was to live for years. She 
planned for herself and others just as though she was 
to get up and renew her service to the world. It is 
needless to say that her husband devoted himself to 
her with all the enthusiasm of his nature. Her 
daughters, who are married and living in the East, 
both went to her and added to the courage and cheer 
of the home. At last there was a warning of a few 
hours that the end had come, and then they faced 
the inevitable, but there was not a flutter of anxiety 
on her part. It was a beautiful recognition of the 
relation of life to its close. 


LOOKING ABOUT IN 

BUCKS COUNTY.—Bucks county is one of the three 
richest counties in agricultural output in the United 
States. It reaches almost to Philadelphia, and is in the 
fabulously rich southeastern triangle of the state. The 
soil is not only rich, but it is highly cultivated. Man has 
aided nature in every way. 

Doylestown, the county seat, is an enterprising town, 
looking off in every direction upon as beautiful a group 
of valleys as can be seen in the country. An elegant 
courthouse and a beautiful schoolhouse are the chief 
architectural attractions, though the new bank building 
and new stores have added much to the village attrac- 
tions in the eight years I have known the town. There 
is nothing, however, in the externals to suggest the in- 
tellectual dignity and educational zeal of the place. The 
courtroom is one of the largest and best arranged in the 
land, and will accommodate 1,200 persons, when tested, 
as it was three times a day during institute week. 
Clergymen, lawyers, physicians, merchants, editors, with 
their wives and daughters, came in with the multitude, 
until standing room even was exhausted. Absolute quiet 
prevailed even under great discomfiture, and the best 
things, scholastically and professionally, were most ap- 
preciated. 

Superintendent W. H. Slotter has been arranging pro- 
grammes these many years, and the uniform testimony is 
that to him is largely due the reputation of the pro- 
grammes, which command universal respect. Think of 
it! many of the leading citizens of the country drive in 
with a pair of horses from twenty miles away and spend 
the week, because of the profit and inspiration they re- 
ceive from the addresses and lectures. 

NEWTOWN AND LANGHORNE. As an afterglow of 
the lecture and addresses at Doyleston, I have since 
been invited to go to Newtown and Langhorne, in Bucks 
county, for lectures, the first at a local institute, the sec- 
ond at a woman’s club. These are beautiful suburbs of 
Philadelphia, with great wealth and conservative social 
prestige. It is a delight to find a suburban community 
that will pack the largest hall in the village with a pay 
audience to hear an educational lecture. It is one of the 
healthy signs of the times in the Keystone state. 

Between these villages, which are five miles apart, is 
the George school, one of the best boys’ schools in the 
United States, with Professor George Mavis as principal. 
in a lovely grove upon the brow of a graceful hill is this 
srevp of stately buildings, over which Mr. Mavis pre- 
sides, after having had great success as county superin- 
tendent, principal of the West Chester normal school, and 
cne of the leading Friends schools in Philadelphia. All 
in all, this is an attractive educational and social centre 
at Newtown and Langhorne. 

DELAWARE COUNTY.—So far as figures can tell the 
story by averages and percentages, Delaware county 
heads the list in educational virtues in Pennsylvania, and 
probably in the United States. It is small, purely sub- 
urban, and uniformly rich. Superintendent A. G. C. 
Smith has fewer schools to visit, fewer miles to travel 
than any county superintendent, with the same popula- 
tion, in his territory. The man is all that such conditions 
would suggest. Scholarly, gentlemanly, and progressive, 
he has done more toward the introduction of the best 
modern ideas than almost any other county leader in the 
country. At Lansdowne, where the institute met this 
year, a few minutes’ ride from Philadelphia, the citizens 
did not come out as at most places. There were reasons, 
chief of which was the fact that it was peace jubilee 
Philadelphia, which absorbed the time and 
thought of the people, and also that it was the first time 
there had been an institute in the place, which is a 
wealthy and aristocratic community, that goes into 
Philadelphia for church, lectures, and concerts. Fortu- 
nately, the teachers are highly cultured, and devoted to 
the best things in their profession, so that the audience 
was as enjoyable as one often finds. It seemed more like 


week in 


an enthusiastic reception which Superintendent Smith 
was giving his talent, and as though the teachers had 
come to learn how to get the most in new and wise from 
observers of the educational world. All seemed impa- 
tient at the loss of a minute from professional work. 
The directors, also, had the same spirit of inquiry, loy- 
alty, and zeal. 

CHESTER.—There is but one city in the county, and 
this has its own institute. In Chester, for more than 
twenty years, Superintendent Charles Foster of Massa- 
chusetts has been the faithful, scholarly, educational 
leader. Born under the shadow of Dorchester Heights, 
educated in one of the best New England colleges, highly 
esteemed and honored in the Bay state, he has spent 
nearly a quarter of a century as the director of educa- 
tional interests in the thrifty city of Chester, whose 
schools are the best tribute to his wisdom and devotion. 

BRADFORD COUNTY.—Towanda, a wide-awake town 
entangled in the railroads and river in a very narrow val- 
ley, is the county seat of one of the most rugged sections 
of the state. It is the gateway of Eastern Pennsylvania 
from the north. Along this valley is the famous Lehigh 
Valley road, with its brilliant black diamond, one of the 
fastest trains on the continent. Through this gateway 
comes the direct travel from Central and Western New 
York, and through it goes the anthracite coal supply for 
that prosperous region. 

Educationally, the county has long had high rank. For 
eighteen years George W’. Ryan energized the school life 
of the county. Clear-headed, stout-hearted, andeminently 
just, he moulded the thought and purpose of the teachers. 
His successor, Herbert W. Putnam, with the ardor of 
youth, the spirit of comradeship, the progress of the hour, 
has builded well upon the foundations laid by Mr. Ryan. 
It is ten years since I first knew this county, and several 
times I have enjoyed the privilege of standing before this 
vast audience from far and near which always throngs 
this opera house, day and evening, and never did I enjoy 
it more than this season. 

SULLIVAN COUNTY.—Adjoining Bradford on the 
south is Sullivan county, one of the smallest in the state. 
Dushore is the one village of any magnitude within its 
borders. In numbers the contrast is great between this 
and almost any other county that I visit, but in intelligent 
and earnest attention, in prompt and constant attend- 
ance, in magnetic leadership, it would be difficult to find a 
better county than Sullivan, or a better superintendent 
than Mr. Meylert, who is a born leader and delightful - 
companion in professional work. I enjoyed every min- 
ute. The audience calls out all that is best in a man. 
There is a heartiness and keenness that is refreshing. 

MOUNTAIN RIDE.—Circumstances and the engage- 
ment necessitated my speaking at Dushore Wednesday 
afternoon, and at Indiana, Pa., the next forenoon. The 
most skillful manipulating of time tables and conference 
over the telephone with far-away railroad magnates de- 
veloped the unexpected and unwelcome fact that by no 
public conveyance could the second appointment be made 
after the first had been. The only way was by a drive to 
Muncie, an even forty miles away, where it would be pos- 
sible to catch a train. There was a trifle less than four 
hours in which to make the distance. The thermometer 
was at zero at noon, and creeping downward. The route 
lay over the Sullivan county mountains. It was in dead 
of winter. No snow except on the mountains, and it was 
two feet deep up there. 

No team could make the forty miles in the allotted time, 
but by relays it might be done. The telephone was 
brought into service. Three relays were provided, ten 
miles up the mountain and over the summit, ten miles 
down the mountain, and twenty miles down the valley. 
The universal judgment was that the whole thing was 
foolhardy. No one believed, even the men who furnished 
the teams, that it could be done, in which case exposure 
and expense were of no avail. The “grip” was at its 
height. Courts were closed in many places in Pennsyl- 
vania. Sickness and death were all toocommon. Never- 
theless, despite the temperature and the warnings, I made 
the attempt. What aride up that mountain side. Miles 
without a house, scarcely a mile of good wheeling or foot- 
ing for horse. A plucky driver, however, fully resolved 
that the race should not be lost on his account, kept the 
team at its best, and I was out of his buggy, into the next, 
and off on the second stretch but ten minutes behind the 
schedule. Going down a mountain is even worse than 
going up, and wild indeed was the ride at many points. 
Fifteen minutes behind schedule,—having abandoned all 
hope of reaching the train,—I was packed into the third 
“rig,’’ behind the dandiest pair of horses it has been my 
lot to enjoy. It was now after dark. “We can never 
make it if the train is on time, but she may be late,” said 
Mr. Moran, a young man whose pride was in his team, 
over which no one but his brother had drawn the lines. 
Up hill and down, in moonlight and dense shadow, across 
railroad tracks and over bridges we fairly flew. Not once 
did he urge the horses, not once did he check them. He 
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held the lines lightly, to have them in hand if needed, but 
rarely did he have a tight rein on them. The team was 
matched to a hair, stepped in perfect unison, had not been 
in harness for three days, and the zero night was a tonic. 
Train or no train, that ride of twenty miles behind those 
lithe, merry, frolicsome bays was worth all it cost, and 
more. The buggy was light, but made to order, the robes 
were ample and of the kind that defy all cold by fold- 
ing about you and filling every nook and corner with 
genuine fur. I ceased to care for train or appointment. 
I was revelling in the tonic of the grandest ride I have 
ever had in some years of adventure in making appoint- 
ments. Mr. Moran ,was enjoying the‘ride more than I, 
for the lines were in his hands, but he also had a bit of 
pride in making that train. Not once did we know the 
time. lt would have been impossible to get at watches 
and matches, and so we let time and the bays fly along 
together. The train was on time, and so were we. Two 
minutes more and I should have missed it. Had we 
met or passed one team in the twenty miles, it would 
probably have cost me the appointment. It will never be 
known which was happier, Moran or I, we or the horses, 
for they snapped their teeth at each other as they stopped, 
as though quarreling over which should have the honor 
of winning. A. E. Winship. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

General Otis’ campaign against the Filipinos has 
been pushed the past week with relentless vigor. 
Time is an important factor. The rainy season is at 
hand, and as soon as that sets in extensive military 
operations in such a country as that which lies be- 
tween Manila and Malolos would be impossible. 
General Otis, therefore, could not wait for all the re- 
enforcements which were on the way. The troopship 
Sherman arrived at Manila on Wednesday, March 22, 
and hardly mere than enough time was allowed to 
land the regulars on board, comprising the Third regi- 
ment and a battalion of the Seventeenth, before the 
newly-arrived troops were incorporated in General 
MacArthur's division and led against the insurgents. 

* * * 

The advance began early on Saturday, the 25th, and 
Malolos, the Filipino ce: pital and stronghold, twenty- 
five miles from Manila, was the objective point, the 
general direction being northward. General Law- 
ton’s division was left to protect the city against at- 
tack from the south, and General Hall’s brigade has 
been operating at the east to protect the water works 
and to drive the Filipinos from that vicinity. Gen- 
eral MacArthur's division, which has been foreing the 
Filipinos back upon Malolos, is-composed of three 
brigades, commanded by Generals Hale, Wheaton, 
and Harrison Gray Otis, and made up of regular and 
volunteer regiments, numbering altogether about 
ten thousand men. 

* * * 

It was the original plan to shut the insurgents in 
between two parallel columns, and thus crush them 
or force their surrender, but the ground was so diffi- 
cult and the resistance offered by the insurgents so ob- 
stinate that this was impracticable. The American 
troops have had to force their way through jungles 
and swamps, intersected by rivers, and concealing 
large bodies of the enemy, who, driven from one line 
of intrenchments, have taken their position in an- 
other, and have contested every rod of the ground, 
burning towns and destroying bridges on their re- 
treat. ‘Three days of practically continuous fighting, 
broken only by nightfall each day, found the Ameri- 
can lines about fifteen miles from Manila, still push- 
ing the Filipinos back upon Malolos. 

* * * 

Tuesday was spent in resting and in repairing 
bridges, but on Wednesday the advance was resumed. 
The jungle had been passed, and from Marilao to 
Malolos the country was comparatively open and level, 
but frequently crossed by streams, the bridges across 
which had been destroyed by the insurgents on their 
retreat. The resistance encountered by the troops 
was less obstinate than on the previous days, and 
nightfall found the army within three miles of the 
Filipino capital, its advance lines holding the town of 
Guiginto. The total American loss up to this point 


was about four hundred killed and wounded, less than 
one-fourth falling in the former category. Early 
Friday morning the army entered Malolos, the im- 
petuous Kansas and Montana volunteers leading the 
way. But the Filipinos had made good their retreat 
northward, and although they have suffered heavily 
during the week’s fighting, it is not certain that they 
may not rally for a fresh attack. 
* * * 
The trouble in Samoa, which culminated in the 
sritish and American cruisers landing marines and 
bombarding native villages, seems to have been caused 
by the truculent German consul, Herr Rose, who has 
been responsible for most of the mischief there. The 
British and American authorities finding Mataafa de- 
termined to ignore the treaty, deposed him and dis- 
solved the provisional government. Mataafa had re- 
tired, apparently with no intention of resistance, 
when Herr Rose issued a proclamation sustaining his 
government. Thus encouraged, Mataafa rallied an 
armed force and attacked the American and British 
consulates. Germany has at present no warship at 
Apia. The American and British vessels are prob- 
ably sufficient to ensure the speedy restoration of or- 
der; but the incident may lead to awkward inter- 
national complications. 
* * * 

The settlement of the vexed question of the bound- 
aries of French and British territory in the Nile 
valley, to which reference was made in this depart- 
ment last week, has been followed by an intimation 
that France is ready to part with her privileges on the 
shore of Newfoundland for a consideration.. If such 
an arrangement could be effected, it would dispose of 
what has been for many years a dangerous complica- 
tion. 
rights on the shore of a British colony is an anomaly 
which cannot be indefinitely continued; and while it 
lasts it strains the loyalty of the colony and endangers 
the peace of all parties concerned. 

* * 

Another threatening international difficulty, the 
dispute between Russia and England over the Nieu- 
Chwang railway contract in the north of China, has 
heen amicably adjusted, Russia conceding the claims 
of England. The Russian ambassador at London is 
reported to have accompanied his announcement of 
this concession with the statement that the ezar, on 
the eve of the peace conference which he has so much 
at heart, wished to make clear his pacific purposes 
toward England. Tlowever that may be, it is a happy 
aucury that once-menacing international disputes are 
siving way before the rational and peaceful processes 
of diplomacy and negotiation. 

* * * 

At the burning of the Windsor hotel in New York 
there were nunerotis acts of daring on the part of the 
firemen, but such displays of courage have come to 
be so much a matter of course that they attract less 
attention than they deserve. A few lines of more or 
less lurid rhetoric in the next morning’s report, and 
that is all. But there was one act of heroism at this 
fire which is likely to be remembered for at least a 
little while. This was the conduct of the man in 
charge of the elevator, Warren Guion by name, who 
kept his elevator running as long as it was possible to 
run it to help the guests on the upper floors to safety. 
The police finally dragged him away, but he would 
not be restrained, and went back for one more, trip. 
Coming down the elevator was crushed in by the fall- 
ine shaft, and Guion and those with him were burned 


to death. A fund is being raised for his family. 
* * * 

The latest development in telegraphy is the success- 
ful use of wireless telegraphy by the Italian Marconi, 
who has just transmitted a press despatch between the 
South Foreland, county of Kent, England, and 
Roulogene-sur-Mer, in France, thirty-two miles dis- 
tant. The main feature of his system is the use of a 
vertical conductor, and the distance to which he is able 


The use of British cruisers to enforce French 


to signal varies according to the square of the length 
of this conductor. No hindrance to his signalling is 
caused by hills or intervening obstacles or by the cur- 
vature of the earth. The experiments just made were 
conducted with the Morse code, which was read as 
distinctly as if the termini had been connected by 
wires. The process promises to be of great practical 
value, and the English, German, and Italian govern- 
ments are interesting themselves in it. 


HOW WE READ.— (IX.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


PROFESSIONAL READING. 

[The ninth of a series of articles, ‘The Reading of Law- 
yers”; ‘“‘The Readingof Physicians”; ‘‘ The Reading of Cler- 
gymen’”; ‘*The Reading of Editors”; ‘‘The Reading of Schol- 
ars”; ‘‘The Reading of Teachers”; ‘‘Reading for Informa- 
tion”; ‘*Reading for Culture”; ‘‘Reading Professionally” ; 
‘*The Fads in Reading.’’] 

There is little danger that one will do too much 
professional reading, though time may easily be dis- 
sipated therein. This has become a species of fetich- 
ism with no ineonsiderable number of teachers. 
This may be a necessary step in the development of 
a profession, but it is liable to be harmful. A mirage 
is very tempting, but the lake in the sky is never 
water in the desert. Teaching has its masters, as 
well as law, medicine, and theology. There is the 
Blackstone, Hippocrates, Hahnemann, and Calvin 
in education. 

One must learn to relish professional books and 
journals. We are told on high medical authority 
that the best nutriments, best so far as chemical con- 
stituents are concerned, may be supplied to the 
huinan system without appropriately nourishing the 
hody. Relish is an important feature in the food. 
It is as indispensable as is the nutriment. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that we enjoy our professional 
food. Wisdom must be seasoned to our taste. It 
takes a little experimenting for most people to relish 
tomatoes and olives, so one needs to be aided in his 
first taste of Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, or George 
Eliot. A new novel by a master is stupid to most 
persons until they get the swing of his style, the 
rhythm of his paragraphs. It is often necessary to 
have some one read far enough into a book like “Les 
Miserables” aloud to give usa relish forit. Or it may 
he that a lecture upon a masterpiece or its author will 
furnish the necessary relish. It is nothing against 
us or a master that we do not enjoy it. “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” is a classic, but it is stupidity personified 
to many scholarly people. Baron Munchausen is pure 
idiocy to one who has not learned to relish it. It is 
nothing to the discredit of a teacher or of Comenius, 
Ascham, or Richter that he does not enjoy “Orbis 
Pictus.” “The Scholemaster,” or “Levana.” It may 
he necessary to hear a lecture about the educator or 
his masterpiece, or to have extracts read from it and 
commented upon before it will be nourishing. 

Tt must not be inferred from this that whatever is 
enjoyed in educational literature is therefore nour- 
ishing. Wine is a relish. It may be essentially a 
food under certain conditions, but for a healthy per- 
son to attempt to use it as a food is to make a beast 
of what was intended for a man created in the image 
of God. To read only what one most relishes will de- 
grade most persons to a state of mental debauchery. 
A relish is intended to make-the most nutritious foods 
the most palatable. They are never for the sake of 
the enjovment, but for the nutrition. 

Professional reading is that which nourishes the 
mind in educational purpose, vigor, and enjoyment. 
Only incidentally is there any professional element in 
reading about a field day or a Franklin exercise. 
Professional reading gives one standards of judg- 
ment and discrimination in applying them in every 
phase of school life, but much that passes under the 
name of professional literature is only a fad food 
prepared for infants, invalids, or the toothless aged. 
It is not an easy matter to know how to find genuinely 
nutritious professional reading that can be relished. 
This is the great problem of the normal school. 

No one should be given a professional diploma or 
certificate who has not learned to relish professional 
literature. Whatever else a normal school does, it 
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fails unless it has developed in the teacher an appetite 
that will relish professional reading. Think of a 
lawver who does not relish law books! A physician 
who does not relish the study of physiology! Fortu- 
nately for such a lawyer, he can make a business of col- 
lecting accounts, and for such a physician that he can 
patent some nostrum, and there is a corresponding 
place for those teachers who do not relish professional 
reading; but the highest mission of the educator 1s to 
tone up the relish for professional literature. 

Men used to keep school and wield the birch, 
women used to teach a-b-c and take small boys over 
their knee. In those days the standards were definite 
and the judges explicit in their estimate of SUCCESS 
and failure. Then the highest pay was a mere pit- 
tance, and the requirement for appointment was re- 
lationship to or agreement to board with the man 
who employed the candidate. Wherever these con- 
ditions now exist, professional reading is wholly out 
of place. Whoever holds a position by “a pull” or 
has a grip because he is in, his no occasion to do pro- 
fessional reading. He can stick without it. But 
whoever aspires to promotion, desires to have influ- 
ence or reputation as a teacher, or cares to be of 
special benefit to those he teaches, in this age must 
read professionally. 

Professional reading is of four general classes: 
psychological, pedagogical, biographical, and journal- 
istic. 

Psychology. Men may ridicule to their hearts’ 
content the zeal for psychology. There are many 
targets for the arrows of sarcasm among writers and 
talkers on psychology. Some are too profound and 
some too popular, some talk to the learned and some 
to the galleries. Ifa man is content to be a caricatur- 
ist, he can find a wide field for his pencil in the psy- 
chologisis of the day, but when he is done the fact re- 
mains that the one great fountain from which in- 
spiration and wisdom can be drawn by those who are 
to unfold, develop, and feed the human mind is an 
expert, ingenius, and masterly study of that mind. 

A man may pick up nuggets of gold who is an 
ignoramus, and he may get full price for his find, but 
most of the gold of the earth is not lying round loose 
in nuggets, but is firmly locked in the embrace of 
quartz, and only the scholarly assayist knows where 
it is, how much there is, and whether it is worth get- 
ting out. A man or woman who never saw a psy- 
chology may hit upon a happy device or exert a 
potent influence upon a bad boy, and the reward in 
eternity may be as great, but many conditions are so 
complicated in human nature that no psychologist 
can contribute too much wisdom and no teacher can 
know too much of the activities of the human mind, 
its conditions and tendencies. 

Pedagogy. 


Pedagogy is a broad term, covering in 
general everything that helps to good teaching. A 
pedagogue was originally the slave whose business it 
was to lead the small child from his home to the 
school. He was the leader of the child, but only 
along the beaten path between the home and school. 
Hence the word has always been applied primarily to 
routine, to a beaten path. Pedagogies, therefore, ap- 
plies to such directions and advice as is didactie or 
pedantic. 
it all. to have settled all doubtful points, to take the 
reader as the slave took the small child and lead him 
direct to the place of all wisdom. The book on 
pedagogics tells how to begin and how to end, how to 
classify and how to promote, how to have children 
study and recite, how to reward and how to punish. 
There is something bordering on the ludicrous in the 


The writer on pedagogics assumes to know 


very idea of an article, a book, or a leeture on peda- 
gogics, and yet it is as essential as an almanac or a 
time-table, the alphabet or the multiplication table. 
By the way, it is unpopular to refer to the alphabet 
and the multiplication table, but where would we be 
without either. A first-class book on pedagogy is a 
kind of educational Ten Commandments. Of course 
the ‘Ten Commandments do not apply to you or to me 
hecause we have all the virtues and none of the vices 
which they suggest, but there are still some people 
who need just such a standard as this. So there are 
people with every pedagogical virfue and no peda- 
gogical vices, who never need to look at a copy of the 
educational Ten Commandments, but there are 
others who are less favored. 


There are singers who have so little idea of the im- 
portance of keeping in tune that they never use a 
piano or tuning fork, ‘but every musical artist appre- 
ciates fully the importance of being attuned to the 
instrument that is at concert pitch and keeps herself 
on the key from first to last. The artist in the pro- 
fession of teaching appreciates all the service that a 
master in pedagogics can render. 

siography. No field of human endeavor offers 
richer opportunities for instructive and inspiring les- 
sons than that of educational biography. Any 
teacher would be mortified beyond expression if he 
did not know some important facts about Alexander, 
Caesar, Napoleon, Nelson, Lafayette, Columbus, 
Washington, Franklin, Fulton, Lincoln, Grant, or 
Dewey. How many would feel the same humiliation 
not to know about Comenius, Ascham, Pestalozzi, 
Froehel, Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, or William 
T’. Harris? There are thrilling incidents of an en- 
nobling character in the lives of any of these or in 
those of Mary Lyon, FE. A. Sheldon, Newton Bate- 
man, David P. Page, James P. Wickersham, or John 
1. Philbrick. No teacher can be professional in any 
appropriate sense who is not familiar with the spirit 
of the greatest educational leaders. It ought never 
to be forgotten that the grandest character in history 
was not a warrior, statesman, inventor, or explorer, 
but the Great Teacher. 

Journalistic. What would a teacher think of him- 
self who did not know what has happened in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines during the past year, 
what Dewey and Roosevelt stand for, what the Oregon 
is and what the Maine was? 

The past year has been almost as important profes- 
sionally as politically. Superintendents Andrews and 
Seaver stand for almost as much educationally as do 
Dewey and Roosevelt patriotically. The teacher who 
does not know what has been going on in Chicago 
and New York, San- Francisco and Boston ought to 
he more ashamed of himself than not to know that 
we have had a war and peace the past year. There 
are many things happening in these days of which no 
self-respecting teacher can afford to be ignorant. 
What would be thought of a physician who did not 
know of anti-toxine, of the X-ray, or of the stomach- 
less persons? What ought we to think of a teacher 
who does not know the condition of manual training 
instruction, of Ward’s method of teaching reading, of 
Speer’s arithmetic schemes, of Frye’s and Redway’s 
geographical ideals, of Bailey’s, Boyden’s and Jack- 
man’s nature study plans, and other really great de- 
velopments ? 

It will be a great day for the world when profes- 
sional reading is properly appreciated by all 
teachers, as it now is by the few. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

HOW TO TEACH READING IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. By S. H. Clark, Ph.B., of the University of 
Chicago. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, & Co. 295 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

The methods of teaching reading in the public schools 
give good cayse for dissatisfaction. Set rules on inflec- 
tions and pauses are not a great advance on the old way 
of counting one at a comma and four at a period. The 
reading lesson becomes a mechanical exercise in pronun- 
ciation, without regard to the thought expressed in the 
words. The unappreciative, utterly heartless reading of 
a piece of good literature, such as we can hear at least in 
country schools, makes one shudder for the children who 
come under a teacher with no feeling for the meaning and 
beauty of literature. The revolt from such teaching re- 
quires that the pupil should get the thought in what he 
reads. Mr. Clark, in his book on this subject, goes a step 
further and shows that reading aloud is not only a mat- 
ter of thought-getting, but of thought-giving. The chief 
difficulty is in bringing ideals and theories within the 
scope of practical work in the schoolroom, and this is 
what Mr. Clark has done. He shows the teacher how to 
recognize whether the child understands what he reads. 
He shows how thought and feeling are expressed by the 
voice, and suggests certain standards or criteria of vocal 
expression by which the teacher can criticise the reader 
helpfully. He gives a graded method of instruction 
which, while it requires tact, patience, and ingenuity of 
the teacher, gives something tangible and definite to work 
with. The results should abundantly repay the labor, 
which in itself is interesting and stimulating. The book 
will in many ways help the teacher to improve his own 
reading, and one who has no occasion to teach reading 
will find it well worth studying. The book goes a long 
way on the right line, and the possibilities that it opens 
up are most encouraging. 


BIRD WORLD. A Bird Book for Children. By J. H. 
Stickney, Assisted by Ralph Hoffman. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 214 pp. Price, 70 cents. 

A delightful combination of story and study is found 
in “Bird World,” designed as a reader for intermediate 
grades. The story of birds is always a happy, cheery one, 
and children quickly become interested in watching them 
as they hear about their knowing ways and their char- 
acters. The birds described in this book are particularly 
those of New England, but most of them are common to 
many parts of the country. They are birds that the child 
may expect to see for himself some day soon. Many por- 
traits and some color photographs of the birds add to the 
interest of the book. We have not seen the subject of 
birds treated elsewhere so simply and charmingly for 
children, and we are sure the young folks will all agree 
that the authors are very entertaining guides and 
teachers. 

PITMAN’S PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. A New 
Method of Learning German. By F. Hundel. London 
and New York: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 102 pp. 
Price, paper boards, 40 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

It is really possible to begin the study of German by 
one’s self with the material offered in ““Pitman’s Practical 
Grammar.” In thirty-five lessons it covers the important 
points of grammar, and states the rules clearly and 
briefly. The vocabularies are copious, though they do 
not always contain the most useful words. Material for 
conversation and exercises give practice in using words. 
Pronunciation is the most difficult point in self-instruc- 
tion, and the new method used in this book to some ex- 
tent overcomes this disadvantage. With each German 
word is given an imitated pronunciation; that is, the Eng- 
lish spelling that corresponds to its sound. The simple 
and clear arrangement of the book will be especially ap- 
preciated by beginners. 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


SELECTIONS FROM EDMOND AND JULES 
DE GONCOURT. Edited, with Introduction, 
Bibliography, Notes, and Appendices, by AkNoLp Guyor 
Cameron, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of French in the John 
C. Green School of Science of Princeton University. 
(Authorized Edition.) 


_ The selections in this book cover the types and the whole 
time of their authors’ production. They practically follow the 
order of their original appearances in book form. The notes 
will be tound to be full, and yet restrained, in comparison with 
the field of instruction and the historical and literary possibili- 
ties they suggest. “$1.25. 


SELECTED LETTERS OF MADAME DE 
VIGNE. 


Edited for school use by L. C. Syms, 


Bachelier és Lettres, Licencié en Droit de l'Université | 


de France: Boys’ High School, New York. 


Numeroue notes giving the student all the help required for 
understanding the many dllusions to persons and events. The 
vocabulary has been made as complete as possible by giving 
the translation of all the idiomatic expressions contained in the 
text. $ .40 


HEYSE’S L’ARRABBIATA. 


3 By Max Lenrz, Paterson. 
(Nearly ready. ). 


Also a very large collection of French 


INTRODUCTORY FRENCH PROSE CO/PIPOSI- 


TION. By Victor E. Francois, Instructor in French 
in the University of Michigan. 

Recommended for the use of students who have already 
gained some knowledge of French grammar,—say, after the 
first year in the high school, or the first semester in college, 
although it may be employed sooner with satisfactory results. 
References may be made to any grammar. In two parts, with 
vocabulary containing all the French words used in both parts. 


.25 
LEGOUVE ET LABICHE’S LA CIGALE CHEZ 
| LES FOURIIUS: Comédie en un Acte. Edited, 
with Notes and Vocabulary, by Tuomas J. Farrar. 
M. A., Instructor in the Washington and Lee University. 
It is hoped that this new edition of Labiche’s charming little 
comedy may prove attractive to students, and useful to instruct- 
ors when put to the practical test of actual use in the class- 
room. Full vocabulary and notes. $ .25. 


RANKE’S KAISERWAHL KARL’S V. Selected 
and Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Hermann 
Scnoenrecp, Ph.D., Professor of German and of Con- 
tinental History in the Columbian University. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


This work by the foremost German historian will give ad- 
| vanced students in German the historical inspiration which is 
| so essential to a perfect knowledge of the language.  & .35 


Texts and Modern German ‘Texts. 


For descriptive circulars and catalogues regurding these 
and many other superior books, kindly correspond with 
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HOW MUSIC DEVELOPED. A Critical 
and Explanatory Account of the Growth 
of Modern Music. By W. J. Henderson. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. 413 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Musical people will get much profit from 
reading of the development of music as 
told by Mr. Henderson, the well-known 
New York critic. He gives a straight- 
forward, systematic history of the growth 
of music as an art and a science, from 
the Roman church chants to the grand 
triumphs of Wagner’s music dramas. <A 
great many music-lovers and concert- 
goers will find this a good book—neither 
too long nor too technical—to improve 
their vague impressions of the part the 
great composers played in the develop- 
ment of music and of the condition and 
tendency of the art at different periods. 
There certainly is a demand for such in- 
formation, and this book supplies it in a | 
satisfactory way. a 


SPAIN, ITS GREATNESS AND DECAY. Sy Martin 
A. 8S. Hume. With an Introduction by Edward Arm- 
strong. In the Cambridge Historical Series. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 460 pp. Price, $1.50. 
The history of Spain is tangled up in that of nearly 

every country of Europe and of America. As a nation by 
itself, it has received little attention from historians and 
students. Separated from its foreign complications, the 
history of Spain shows clearly the results that follow 
from unsupported pride, unwarranted ambition, riches 
gained without labor, and from the disregard of human 
sufferings and human rights. Her errors and her experi- 
ences are worth studying, and are particularly interest ng 
in view of the recent punishment that has deprived her of 
the last vestiges of her glory. 

Mr. Hume, in his history of Spain, has covered the 
period of her greatest power and of the complete ruin that 
followed—the years 1479 to 1788, from the reign of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella to the death of Charles III. Mr. Hume 
has long been a student of this period, and he writes with 
the ease that comes from familiarity with the subject. 
His narrative tempts one to read on and on. The intro- 
duction of nearly a hundred pages by Mr. Armstrong is 
really the history of the first fifty years of the period 
showing how Spain became involved in European poli- 
tics, and discussing her home policies and institutions. It 
is a careful, thorough study, but more ponderous in style 
than the main portion of the book. 

The rise and fall of Spain is traced with admirable skill, 
with especial heed to causes and effects and to the eco- 
nomic, social, and political career of the nation. This is 
just such a book as students of European history need, 
for Spain’s part, always unreliable, often disgraceful, in 
the affairs of other nations cannot be understood without 
the knowledge of her internal history and secret motives. 


THE UNION OF ITALY: 1815-1895. By W. J. Stillman. 
In the Cambridge Historical Series. New York. The 
Mrcmillan Company. 412 pp. Price, $1.75. 

The union of Italy has been one of the great political 
achievements of the nineteenth century. The process of 
bringing together the states, with their manifold interests 
and jealousies, into one nation developed dramatic in- 
cidents and heroic actors that make the history of Italy 
peculiarly interesting. But the study of past events rests 
less on their dramatic features than on the desire to un- 
derstand existing political conditions. Only by knowing 
how things came to be as they are to-day can we hope to 
see through the confusion of the present and conjecture 
as to the future of Italy. Our interest in “The Union of 
Italv’’ is a live one. 

W. J. Stillman writes from a personal acquaintance 
with Italy and Italian politics since 1861. As correspond- 
ent for the “london Times’’ in Rome, he was a keen and 
impartial observer, and sometimes an intimate friend, 
of the men who have been making history. His love and 
sympathy for the cause of Italy are still further qualifi- 
cations for the work. 

The history begins with the reaction from the rule of 
Napoleon and the beginnings of national feeling and 
union in Piedmont in 1£15. The history of each state is 
told separately, a plan which has some advantages, but 
which sacritices what should be the main purpose of the 
book, to give a continuous narrative of the growth 
toward union. The facts are all there, however, and full 
details are given of events that have been the subject of 
much research and discussion. The last chapter on 
“disorganization” is a clear statement of recent and pres- 
ent conditions of domestic and foreign affairs. Mr. 
Stillman’s judgment is that united Italy was too quickly 
and too easily made, that elements of discord gravely 
threaten the existing political system, and that the out- 
look is ominous 


HiNTS TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS ON THE 
REF- 


CHOICE OF GEOGRAPHICAL BOOKS FOR 
ERENCE AND READING, WITH CLASSIFIED 


By Hugh Robert Mill, D. Sc., F. R. E. Lon- 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 


LJSTS. 
don, New York, and Bombay: 
142 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The librartan to the Royal Geographical Society has 
prepared, at its request, ‘‘a selection of the best available 
books on geography as an educational subject and on dif- 
ferent parts of the world.”’ The lists are not long, are 
carefully selected, and “only books known to the com- 
piler as trustworthy in fact and interesting in style” are 
included. Mr. Mill’s comments descriptive of the book 


are entered under each title, and are a valuable help. 


Books on the geography of each continent and of each 
country are classified separately. 


Box 6435. 


Town Meeting 


should feel like investiga- 


HAVING BEEN HELD in many New England communi- 
ties, any conscientious member of the Board . . . 


“Holden System for Preserving Books,” 


ting the merits of the 


books per annum, and thus saves the . 


which greatly decreases the expense for text- 


‘Taxpayers’ Money. 


We only have one price, and 18 annual orders from such cities as Worcester, New Bea- 
ford, Springfield, Salem, Taunton, Lowell, Fall River, and a large number of smaller School Boards, 


is positive proof of great economical value. 


Under the various headings are listed books on methods 
of teaching, text-books, atlases, general travel, reference 
books, and the branches of geography as a science. Some 
good books published in this country evidently have not 
come to the notice of the compiler, and are omitted, and 
the list on the United States is not satisfactory to teachers 
here, 

A great deal of valuable and suggestive counsel is given 
to teachers and students in this book, and no one could 
read it without getting helpful ideas for his own study 
and for the instruction of others. The publication of the 
book is an encouraging sign of the dignity which geogra- 
phy as a science is acquiring. 


THE BOYS OF FAIRPORT. By Noah Brooks. New 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 266 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“The Boys cf Fairport” are as energetic, fun-loving, and 

manly a lot.of boys as one could find anywhere. They 
have appeared before in literature as “The Fairport 
Nine,”’ of baseball fame. In the new story book they 
have an exciting celebration of the Fourth of July, sham 
battles on land and on sea, a realistic, make-believe revo- 
lution, and many other doings that boys like. The ac- 
count of their ball matches is repeated from the previous 
volume, of which this is an enlargement. The adven- 
tures and escapades are such as any boy might take part 
in, and this reality and the vigor with which the story is 
told will especially delight boy readers. It is more whole- 
some than implausible tales of adventure in far-off lands, 
which leave the boy dissatisfied with common surround- 
ings. 

OF PHILIP; also A SHABBY 
GENTEEL STORY. By William Makepeace Thack- 
eray. Illustrations by the Author and Frederick 
Walker. Biographical Edition. New York and Lon- 
don: Harper & Brothers. 640 pp. Price, $1.75. 

In the biographical introduction to “Philip,” Mrs. 
Ritchie says of the book: ‘“‘To me it seems to contain 
some of the wisest and most beautiful things my father 
ever wrote. I can remember hearing him say how much 
of his own early life was written down in its pages.’’ Of 
the writing of the story she has little to tell us, but she 
gives an appreciative account of the illustrations made 
by Mr. Walker, and an occasional glimpse of Thackeray's 
life at his period. Several incidents show his kindness 
of heart even to trying applicants for help. The story 
of his editorship of the Cornhill Magazine brings together 
many charming letters from distinguished people who 
contributed to the magazine, among them Mrs. Browning, 
Landseer, and Carlyle. It is all so entertaining, yet so 
fragmentary, that we regret the limits of this introduc- 
tion. 


THE ADVENTURES 


A YANKEE VOLUNTEER. By M. Imlay Taylor. 
eago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 383 pp. Price, $1.25. 
The story of ‘‘A Yankee Volunteer” in the war of the 

Revolution purports to be written from his own manu- 
script journal, telling his share in the war, and more par- 
ticularly his love story. The rising of the patriots 
brought trouble between the young Puritan volunteer and 
the proud-spirited, charming girl who owned no love for 
a traitor and rebel to her king. Romance and history are 
cleverly interwoven, so that, while chiefly interested in 
the vicissitudes and successes of the hero, we get a fair 
notion of the spirit of the times and the movements of 
the continental army. There is an interesting picture of 
the battle of Bunker Hill, the evacuation of Boston, and 
operations about New York. The hero met with all sorts 
of adventures, had the knack of being in the thick of 
everything, and was a favored mortal generally, though 
he appears not to realize it himself. Dramatic action and 
exciting incidents keep the interest at a high pitch 
throughout the book. 


Chi- 


LIBERTY BELL LEAFLETS. Edited by Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, A. M., Ph.D., and Joseph S. Walton, Ph.D. 
Philadelphia: Christopher Sower Company. Price, 5 
cents each number. 

All who are interested in the study of American his- 
tory welcome the publication of original historical docu- 
ments, and the “Liberty Bell Leaflets” are a recent ar- 
rival in this field. The series presents important original 
papers. which are, by reason of expense or rarity, not 
readily accessible. They deal with affairs in the middle 
colonies--New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey—and 
with the proprietary and the county-township systems of 
government. This subject is no less interesting, though 
it has received less attention than New England colonial 
affairs. Nine numbers are announced, four have already 
appeared. Among the subjects are: Penn’s “Frame of 


It only costs 8 per cent. of the cost of the text-books to adopt our system, which makes the books last fully 
50 per cent. to 100 per cent. longer. 

All we ask is a fair trial. If there is any doubt in your mind, fit out one School House exactly according to our 
system, and at the end of a few months form your opinion from the result. 

We know we can save the TAXPAYERS MONEY, and are doing it with fully 1200 School Boards in the United 
States, from Bangor, Me., to Butte, Montana. . 

Any requests for samples or explanation will be carefully answered. 

This system takes care of both the outside and inside of the books, and is the only complete system ever invented. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Government of 1682 and His Charter of Privileges’; John 
Dickinson’s ‘‘Letters of a Farmer’; and Conrad Weiser’s 
‘‘Notes on the Habits and Customs of the Indians.”” The 
editors supply brief notes of explanation. Teachers and 
students will find these reprints and translations a valu- 
able aid in their work. 


LESSING’S NATHAN DER WEISE. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by George O. Curme. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 300 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

A new edition of Lessing’s ‘Nathan der Weise”’ is pre- 
pared for advanced classes, with an adequate introduction 
and excellent notes. In the biographical sketch special 
reference is made to such experiences and characteristics 
as had a bearing on the dramatic poem. The sources are 
fully described. The discussion of the plot and the char- 
acters bring’ out Lessing’s ideas and theories as they are 
represented in the poem, pad shows how his ideas were 
in advance of the ideas of his time. The notes treat the 
peculiarities of language and construction from the his- 
torical standpoint. 


ENGLISH READINGS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. Lake- 


side Series. Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. Enameled 
covers. Price, 15 cents. Boards, 25 cents. 
The Lakeside Series of “English Readings’ includes 


some of the works named in the college requirements 
and various others that appear less often in booklet form. 
The poets of the ‘Lake School,’ with Wordsworth at the 
head, and Keats, Shelley, Southey, and Coleridge in the 
number, are each represented by a volume of selections. 
Several of Browning’s best-known lyrics and poems are 
brought together in another volume under the editorship 
of C .W. French of Chicago. Carlyle’s ‘‘Essay on Burns’”’ 
is accompanied by a volume of selections from Burns’ 
poems and songs. The introduction to the “Essay on 
Burns” includes a discussion of its structure and a synop- 
sis by paragraphs, which is a great help to the pupil in 
reviewing the essay. Plato’s ‘‘Apology of Socrates and 
the Phaedo,” fifteen essays of Lord Bacon, with introduc- 
tion and notes by Henry Morley, LL.D., and selections 
from Washington, Lincoln, and Bryant form other vol- 
umes, and show the wide field represented in this series. 

These volumes offer a great deal for their small price. 
Each contains a biographical sketch, a chronology of the 
author’s life and works, and other introductory matter. 
Illustrations are seldom attempted in such series, but this 
contains portraits and many appropriate illustrations. 
The volume of Burns’ poems has views of his cottage and 
of Seottish scenery that are very attractive. ‘‘The An- 
cient Mariner” is illustrated by numerous drawings that 
have something of the weirdness of the poem. 

The effort to supply the master works of literature in 
inexpensive form is a good thing for the schools, and is 
likely to improve the general reading of our young 
people. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Addison's Sir Roger de Coverley.” Price, 25 cents.——"Hugh 
Gwyeth.” By Beulah Marie Dix. Price, $1.50.——*Letters from 
Japan,.”’—(2 vols.) By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. Price, $7.50.— “Goethe's 


Iphigenie auf Tauris. Edited by Kar) Breul. Price, 90 cents. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Unele Sam ip Business.”” By Daniel Bond. 
‘In Hell and the Way Out.” Price, 0 cents. 
Kerr & Co, 

“Dennis Duval.” “The Wolves and the Lamb,” “Lovel, the Wid- 
ower,” and “Round About Papers.””’”. By William Makepeace Thack- 
eray. Price, $1.75.—*The River Syndicate and Other Stories.” By 
Charles EK, Carryl. Price, $1.25-—— The Capsina.” By E. F. Benson, 
Price $1.50. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

**Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome.” Edited by Moses Grant 
Daniell. Price, 40 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

**How to Plan the Home Grounds.’ By 8. Parsons. Jr. 
——*A Voyage to the Moon.” By M. Cyrano de Bergerac. 
cents. New York: Doubleday & McClure Co. 

‘“*Washington’s Farewell Address.” Price, 50 cents.——‘'The Mem- 
ory of Lineoln.”” Price, $1.00. Boston: Small, Maynard, & Co, 

“Almosta Man.” By Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. Ann Arbor, Mich. : 
Wood-Allen Publishing Company. 

‘Lessons on the Human Body.”’—(Primary and Intermediate.) By 
Ella B. Hallock. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 

“Letters to a Mother.” By Susan FE. Blow.—"'The Story of 
Geographical Discovery.’ By Joseph Jacobs. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

“The Story of the People of New England.”—(Part I.) By Justin 
McCarthy. New York: G P. Putnam’s Sons. i 

“History of the New World Called America.”’ By Edward John 
Payne. Price, $450 ——“The Spirit of Organic Chemistry.” By Ar- 
thur Lachman. Price, $1.50, — “Jean Jacques Rousseau.” By Joseph 
Texte. Price, $2.00— “American Art Annual for 1898,” Price, 
$300. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Pointed Paragraphs.” By J G. Burr. Price, 25 cents, 
Charles H Kerr & Co 

“Johnnie.”” By E. O. Laughlin. 
Company. 

“Contemporary French Novelists.” 
Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

“The Art of Questioning.”” By J. H. Landon. Price, 50 cents.- 
“Letters and Lectures on Education.’’ By Johann Friederich Her- 
bart. Price, $1.75. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen & Co. 


Price, 10 cents. — 
Chicago: Charles H. 


Price, $1.00. 
Price, 50 


Chicago : 
Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill 


By Rene Doumic. Price, $2.00. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


relieves the tired and con- 
fused condition of the brain 
after excessive mental ex- 
ertion. 

It imparts to the entire 
system new life and energy, 
thereby increasing the 
capacity for mental and 
physical labor. 


Pleasant to take. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

April, 99: Commissicn of Colleges of New 
England at Boston; William Carey 
Poland, secretary, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

April 27-28-29: Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Dixon, IIl. 

May 12: New England Superintendents’ 
Association, Boston; W. H. Small, Chel- 
sea, secretary. 

June 27-29: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Hotel Victory, Put-in-Bay 
Island; J. E. Morris, secretary, Alliance. 

July 4-6: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association at Gettysburg; Herbert S. 
Putnam, Bradford, secretary. 

July 5-7: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Utica; Benjamin Veit, sec- 
retary, 173 East Ninety-Fifth street, 
New York City. 

July 6-10: American Institute of Instruction, 
Bar Harbor, Me.; E. H. Whitehill, Bridge- 
water, Mass., secretary. 

July 9-11: National Council of Education 
at Los Angeles, Cal.; Bettie A. Dutton, 
secretary, Cleveland, O. 


July 11-15: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, Cal.; Irwin 
Shepard, secretary, Winona, Minn. 


August 19: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Columbus, 
0.; L. O. Howard, secretary, Cosmus 
Club, Washington, D. C. 


CHICAGO MEETINGS. 


April 8: Octavius Club, LeMoyne build- 
ing, 10.30 a. m.; Esther Morgan, presi- 
dent. Chicago Teachers’ Club, Masonic 
temple, at 2.30 p. m.;Miss Jennie Gold- 
man, president. Cook County Teachers’ 
Association, at 153 La Salle street, 10.30 
a.m.; O. T. Bright, county superintend- 
ent; J. E. Lemon, president. Chicago 
Manual Training Association, 9 a. m., 
408 LeMoyne block; Grant Beebe, presi- 
dent. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

GARDINER. The annual meeting of 
the Maine Schoolmasters’ Club was held 
on the evening of March 31. The subjects 
for discussion pertained mainly to the 
high school. The membership of the club 
includes principals and sub-masters of 
high and grammar schools, professors in 
colleges, and superintendents. 

Guy V. Howard of Farmington, Bow- 
doin, ’98, has been engaged as principal of 
the Milbridge high school. 

J. Alvah Tuttle of Westbrook, recently 
principal of the high school in that city, 
has been chosen superintendent of schoo's 
in Boothbay Harbor, Boothbay, and 
Southport. 

The Hallowell school committee has 
organized for the ensuing year, with 
Charles E. Brann as chairman and Fred 
I. Beane as clerk. Miss Emma French 
was re-elected supervisor. 

A. H. Lyman of Bar Harbor has been re- 
elected as superintendent of schools, this 
being his fourth year in that office. 

At a recent meeting of the South Ber- 


wick school board Rev. I. B. Mower was 
elected chairman, and Dr. C. M. Sleeper 
was re-elected supervisor of public schools. 

Edward Haynes, principal of the high 
school at York, has been elected principal 
of the Sullivan high school at Berwick. 

The plans for the school of methods at 
Fryeburg this summer are approaching 
completion. State Superintendent Hon. 
W. W. Stetson has given the institution 
his personal and official sanction. The 
session for 1899 will be from July 27 to 
August 10, inclusive. 

In Skowhegan they are enjoying the 
services of two superintendents of schools. 
One was elected by the town this spring, 
and the other was engaged by the school 
committee last June to serve one year. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Edwin H. Welch has been appointed 
principal of Coe’s Academy, Northwood. 

CONCORD. State Superintendent Fol- 
som held an examination last week for 
state teachers’ certificates in the interests 
of candidates for supervisorships. It was 
open to men and women. A Dill was 
lately passed by the legislature establish- 
ing supervisory districts, a portion of the 
supervisor’s salary being paid by the state. 

EXETER. Professor Cilley died April 1 
after a prolonged illness. He had been con- 
nected with Exeter academy for forty years. 
— The work of arranging the new busts 
and photographs in the academy building is 
nearly completed. William E. Merrill is still 
giving much attention to the matter. Much 
attention is also given this winter to athletics. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. At the recent meeting of the 
class of 1899 of the College of Liberal Arts, 
Boston University, the class day officers 
were elected. The class day exercises will be 
held Monday. June 5. Boston is to have a 
new college, Simmons Female College, with an 
endowment of 82.000.000 to start with. The 
purpose of the corporation will be to furnish 
to women instruction in such branches of 
art, science, and industry as may be best 
calculated to enable women to acquire an 
independent livelihood. It cost the city 
of Boston $2,848,413.68 for the maintenance 
of the public schools during the year end- 
ing January 31, 1899, according to the an- 
nual report of the committee on accounts. 
Of this amount, $2,090,000 was for salaries 
of instructors; $71,000, salaries of officers; 
$156,000, salaries of janitors: $111,000 for 
fuel, gas, and water; $167,913.68 for sup- 
plies and incidentals; and $252.590 for re- 
pairs and alterations upon school build- 
ings. At the last meeting of the 
general committee of the New England 
Conference of Educational Workers, held 
March 25, ‘“‘History in the Seventh Grade” 
was discussed by Cyrus B. Collins, Phil- 
lips school, Boston, Miss Grace L. Russell, 
Shepard school, Lynn, and John F. Suck- 
ling, Sherwin school, Boston. The meet- 
ings of this committee during the winter 
have been most helpful and inspiring, and 
the increased attendance at each meeting 
has attested the appreciation of those 
present. The next meeting will be in the 
ball of the English high school, Mont- 
gomery street, on Saturday, April 15, be- 
ginning at 9.45 o’clock a.m. Selah How- 
ell, Boston Latin school, will speak on the 
subject, “History Once More.” Wilbur 
F. Gordy, Hartford, Conn., will give an 
address on “Ethical Values in the Teach- 
ing of History.” A general invitation is 
extended to all who are interested in this 
subject. The secretary of this associa- 
tion is E. E. Grover, West Roxbury. 

PALMER. The school committee has 
met, and organized with C. E. Fish chair- 
man and A. C. Thompson clerk. 

CAMBRIDGE. Miss Helen J. Hutchin- 
son, principal of the Riverside kindergar- 
ten school in Cambridge, died at her home 
December 28. She was a native of Bos- 
ton, and had taught for fifteen or sixteen 
years.——The Harvard summer schools 
have made ample provision for the grow- 
ing demand upon them as an important 
department of the university. Last year 
800 were in attendance. More are ex- 
pected the coming summer. Ten years 
ago the idea of a summer school was al- 
most unknown. Thirteen new courses 
are offered this year, making nearly fifty 
in all. 

SPRINGFIELD. The twenty-third 
meeting of the Eastern Association of 
Physics Teachers was held April 1 at the 
Central high school building. A B. Kim- 
ball presided. The programme included 
the following reports of committees: “The 
Laboratory Method of Teaching Physics,” 
William Orr, Jr.; “Apparatus Equipment 
for Hydrostatics and Pneumatics,” C. H. 

Andrews; “The Liquefaction of Gases,”’ 
L. J. Manning. A very interesting exhibi- 
tion of “Liquid Air’ was given to a large 
audience by C. H. Warner of Springfield. 

FALL RIVER. The following extract 
from the forthcoming annual report for 


The Death Sentence. The wretched 
prisoner who listens 
to the reading of 
his death warrant is 
not more surely 
doomed than the 
man who is threat- 
ened with dread 
consumption and 
fails to take the 
right method to re- 
pulse its attack. 

The child that is 
born with a shallow, 
narrow chest; the 
youth who daily 
crouches over an 
office desk; the me- 
chanic who toils in 
an atmosphere of 
dust, and the woman whose lousehold 
duties constantly restrict her to the close, 
heated atmosphere of her home, all live 
under the blighting shadow of consump- 
tion. There is but one sure protection 
against this wholesale murderer of men—a 
sound healthy body; pure, rich, red blood; 
and clean, clear breathing organs. Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery 
makes a man hun- 
gry, and really hun- 
gry men are usually 
healthy. But that 
isn’t the whole bat- 
tle—you may fill a 
stove with fuel, and | 
if the grate is clog- 
ged with clinkers 
and the chimney 
with soot, you wiil 
have no fire. The 
“Golden Medical 
Discovery” sees 
that fuel burns— 
that the life-giving 
elements of the food 
are absorbed into the blood, and that new, 
healthy tissues are built up in the breath- 
ing organs. It prevents consumption by 
curing all the abnormal conditions which, 
if neglected lead up to consumption. 

Mrs. Josie E. Clark, of Enterprise, Shelby Co., 
Mo., writes: ‘I had despaired of ever getting 
well. I had been in bad health for twelve years 
Had aches all through me, numb hands, cold 
feet, and everything I ate distressed me; bowels 
constipated, was very nervous, depressed and 
despondent. I have taken six bottles of Dr. 
Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery, and my 
health is now good.”’ 

Constipation disappears while you sleep 
when you take Dr. Pierce’s Pellets. 


1898-9 of the principal of the B. M. C. Dur- 
fee high school, Fall River, is interesting 
reading: It is very gratifying to note the 
growing appreciation of the higher educa- 
tion in our community as shown in the 
table below. Although the increase in 
population since 1892 has been 17.4 per 
cent., the increase in the enrollment has 
been 66.7 per cent. since that time. As the 
number of non-resident pupils has not ap- 
preciably increased during that perio@, the 
facts exhibited in the table afford a very 
good idea of the relative growth of high 
school attendance (local) and of the 
city: — 
GROWTH OF HIGH SCHOOL. 

Dates. Enrollment. 


Yearly Per cent. of 
1892-3 430 increase. increase, 
1893-4 437 7 1.62 per cent. 
1894-5 527 90 20.59 
1895-6 572 45 8.53 of 
1896-7 596 24 4.29 
1897-8 704 108 18.12 sh 
1898-9 717 13 1.84 * 


1892-8, 287, number gained in seven years. 
66.7, the per cent. gained in seven years. 
GROWTH OF CITY. 

Dates. Population. 


Yearly Per cent. of 

1892 83.026 increase. increase. 
1893 87.773 4.747 5.71 per cent. 
1894 89.576 1,803 2.05 
1895 89.203 lost 373 loss, .41 
1806 97,318 8.115 9.09 he 
1897 101.106 3.788 3.99 
1898 97,498 lost3.608 loss. 3.56 


1892-8, 14,472, number gained in seven years, 
17.4, the per cent. gained in seven years. 
CONNECTICUT. 

In the list of officers of the State 
Teachers’ Association published March 23, 
the president should have been given as 
J. A. Graves, Hartford. 

L. L. Camp, principal of the Dwight 
school ever since it was organized, has re- 


signed.— —In eresting revelations have been 
made by Yale’s last triennial catalogue in 
regard to heredi y in education. —Circum- 


stances are such that the board of educa- 
tion cannot avail itself of the William 
Kinney bequest. 

BRIDGEPORT. The Fairfield County 
Teachers’ Association meets in this city 
April 28. The officers are C. W. Deane, 
president; Miss M. E. Doyle, secretary. 

NEW HAVEN. President Dwight of 
Yale has given $100,000 to the university, 
directly or indirectly, and it is said that, 
during the earlier years of his adminis- 
tration, he took no pay while serving at 
once as president, university treasurer, 
and preacher in the college pulpit.——At 
the annual meeting of the Young Men’s 


Christian Association of Yale University, 
Matthew Mills of Chicago was elected 
president for the ensuing year, and 
Dwight Moody, son of the evangelist, 
treasurer. 

HARTFORD. Four members of the 
sophomore class at Trinity College were 
recently suspended for refusing to testify 
in regard to the recent hazing of the mem- 
bers of the freshmen class. The action 
was taken under the rule of the college. 
The college has made this specific regula- 
tion, and will adhere to it. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


ALBANY. An appropriation of $5,000 
is contained in the supply bill to enable 
Dr. Corwin to translate and publish the 
valuable records relating to the co!onial 
history of the state which he has gath- 
ered. Dr. Corwin is an accomplished 
Duteh scholar, and has recently spent 
fourteen months in Holland in diligent 
labor, returning to the United States with 
documents whose existence had never been 
divined even by experts in Dutch history. 
His work will be published as an appendix 
to the work begun under Mr. Brodhead 
and Dr. E. B. Callaghan, and published as 
the “Documentary History of New York.” 

ITHACA. Miss Harriet A. Boyd, now a 
student in the American school at Athens, 
has secured Agnes Hoppin memorial fel- 
lowship for the year 1899-1900. It yields 
$1,000 per year. 


NEW JERSEY. 


PRINCETON. Dr. James O. Murray, 
dean of the university, died March 27, 
after an illness of several weeks. Dr. 
Murray was born at Camden, S. C., in 127. 
He received his collegiate education at 
Brown University, from which he gradu- 
ated at the head of his class in 1850, and 
was instructor in Greek in the same insti- 
tution the following year. In 1851 he en- 
tered the Andover Theological Seminary, 
and graduated in 1854. From this time 
until 1874 he was in charge of Congrega- 
tional churches in Peabody and Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., and the Brick Presby- 
terian church of New York City. In De- 
cember, 1874, he was elected to the Holmes 
chair of belles lettres and English lan- 
guage and literature in Princeton College. 
In 1886, at the request of Dr. McCosh, the 
office of dean was created, and Dr. Murray 
was chosen its first incumbent He re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of divinity 
from Princeton in 1867, and that of doctor 
of laws from Brown in 1885. His funeral 
was held March 30 in Marquand chapel 
upon the campus.——The annual contest 
between representatives of the senior 
class for the Baird prizes in oratory, 
poetry, and disputation was held March 
23. The first prize was awarded to George 
W. Gordon. ‘The prize for oratory, valued 
at $50, was won by W. C. Erdman; the 
prize for delivery was awarded to Conover 
English. The $40 prize was won by Al- 
fred S. Weston, and the second, worth $30, 
by N.S. Reeves. C. H. Morton won a $50 
prize for best poem. 


MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. Woman's College in this 
city will receive from $25,000 to $50,000 as 
a residuary legatee of the late George R. 
Berry. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. Miss Estelle Reel is 
superintendent of the Indian schoo’s. She 
has held that position since last June. 
She is the first woman who has ever filled 
the position. She was then holding the 
position of teacher of the public schools 
at Cheyenne. She served four years as 
county superintendent of schools. Two 
years ago she was boomed for governor 
of the state. Her work has given the best 
of satisfaction. 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 
by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, bearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O, 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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To Become Famous 


in business, make the BEST 


We have opest 40 years in ink 
making and became famous long 
ago. With all our experience 


We Cannot Make Better Ink 


than we do. Wedon't know how 
to. We could make poorer and 
cheaper ink, BUT WE WON'T. 
THE CARTER’S INK CO 
BOSTON——~—NEW YORK—— CHICAGO 


SOS 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS, 


CHICAGO. The president of Knox Col- 
lege has decided to resign. Two years 
ago he had the offer of the presidency of 
Lake Forest University. Dr. Finly prom- 
ises to remain at the head of the college 
until his successor is elected..—The new 
teachers’ college, to which Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine gave $25,000 for the benefit of the 
teachers of this city, has so far proved an 
entire success. The college was opened 
last fall. The attendance through the 
winter has averaged 500.——The students 
of the university threaten rebellion 
against the faculty ruling requiring them 
to attend division meetings on the first 
day of April, 

QUINCY. The fifteenth annual section 
of the Central Illinois Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held a meeting at the Empire theatre 
March 24. About 600 teachers were in at- 
tendance, from forty different counties. 
These, with the teachers from the city, 
filled the theatre. Professor David Felm- 
ley of Normal, the president of the asso- 
ciation, was in the chair. The mayor of 
the city delivered the address of welcome, 
and Professor Felmley responded. The 
sessions were in five different sections. 
The county superintendents held a meet- 
ing in the afternoon. 

EVANSTON. The plans and specifi- 
cations of the new gymnasium in connec- 
tion with the Northwestern University are 
all completed. It is to be an imposing 
structure. The estimated cost is $100,000. 
There will be two distinct gymnasiums, 
for men and women respectively, and the 
two will have no passageway between 
them. A swimming tank will be placed 
in each division. The structure will be 
two stories high. 


IOWA. 

DES MOINES. The next state teach- 
ers’ association will discuss some of the 
live topics that are attracting attention 
wherever educational subjects are treated. 
Among the most important is the ‘Rural 
School Problem.” ‘The association will 
make a vigorous campaign to secure legis- 
lation, and to raise the requirements and 
otherwise improve the county superin- 
tendency. “What to Do with the Neg- 
lected Children” is another important 
subject. ‘An Hour with Specialists” will 
have due attention. The committee is 
making an effort to secure Governor 
Roosevelt for the leading address. 


MICHIGAN. 


YPSILANTI. The Michigan School- 
masters’ Club met here March 31 and April 
1. The programme included Professor C. 
O. Hoyt, Superintendent L. H. Jones of 
Cleveland, and other noted speakers.—— 
The annual Education Conference, under 
the auspices of the state normal school, 
occupied the entire week of March 27. A 
very comprehensive programme was en- 
joyed by the large audiences present at 
each meeting. 

MISSOURI. 

ST. LOUIS. Work on the new build- 
ings of Washington University, located 
near Forest Park, will be begun at once. 
Robert S. Brookings gave $200,000 for the 
instruction building, Adolphus Busch 
$100,000 for a chemistry building, Samuel 
Cupples $150,000 for an engineering build- 
ing, and the late Stephen Ridgely $100,000 
for a library. Mr. Brookings promised 
$100,000 more, provided $400,000 additional 
be raised as an endowment fund. One 


hundred and forty persons have sub- 
Check that Gou 


with BROWN’S & 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


Fac-Simile on every 
Signature of Bab Mem lhe box. 


WHuen corresponding with our advertisers 


scribed this sum in amounts ranging 
from $1,000 to $20,000. The university 
buildings in the city are worth probably 
$1,000,000, and after the removal they will 
be sold, and the proceeds devoted to the 
erection of others on the new site. 
PACIFIC STATES. 
OREGON. 

TACOMA. Professor F. B. Gault last 
week delivered an address on “The Pub- 
lic Schools and Social Efficiency” before 
an audience composed of the teachers of 
the Tacoma public schools and many in- 
terested citizens. The work of the 
speaker as superintendent of the public 
schools in Tacoma, from which position 
he was called to the presidency of the 
State University in Idaho, has given him 
high rank among the educators of the 
day, and general interest was therefore 
shown in his address. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Henry Markham, principal of the United 
States Experimental school, Oakland, and 
until recently a grammar school principal 
in the city, has won an international 
reputation by the writing of “The Man 
with a Hoe,” a poem suggested by the 
study of Millet’s famous picture. 


LARKIN SOAPS AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
teils how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 
The Larkin Soan Mfr. Co.. Larkin St., Buffalo, N.¥. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IM JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, MARCH 307TH. 


COLORADO. 
State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Denver. 

One hundred and ninety-two candidates 
for teachers’ certificates took the county 
examination in Denver March 17-18. Ex- 
aminations were held at other places in 
the county. There was a larger number 
at the examination than at any previous 
examination ever given in the county. 

M. Leon Capillier, for several years in- 
structor in French, Wolfe hall, Denver, 
died March 9. He was an accomplished 
scholar and musician 

Miss L. M. King, who taught the first 
regular school in Denver in 1860, died at 
Valley Falls, Kan., March 12. 

The Superintendents’ and Principa's’ 
Round Table will meet in Pueblo March 
30-31. Superintendent John Dietrich of 
Colorado Springs is the chairman. 

All the superintendents of the Denver 
city schools were in attendance at the 
meeting of superintendents at Columbus. 
The state normal was represented by 
President Snyder and Professor Hall. 


OUR FOREIGN POSSESSIONS. 
PORTO RICO. 


SAN JUAN. General John Eaton, 
superintendent of public instruction, has 
issued the following: “Owing to the num- 
ber of applications and inquiries from 


teachers as to positions in Porto Rico, we 
find it necessary to reply in this manner: 
No school positions here pay more than 
$50 gold per month, twelve months’ pay 
and service. Living expenses are not 
lower than in the larger cities of the 
United States. Other things being equal, 
teachers speaking Spanish, and those al- 
ready in Porto Rico, will be favored in 
making appointments. Opportunities for 
private schools are limited at present. As 
we cannot undertake to return testi- 
monials, copies should be sent. Teachers 
receiving appointments will be duly noti- 
“od by this office.” 


{Continued on page 222.) 


FOR SALE! 
A magnificent school property for one-fifth its 
value. Address SCHOOLMAN,” 


Care of Journal of Education, 
Boston, Mass. 


THACHE RS WANTED. 


College Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Assistants, Department Teachers, Grade Teachers, 


Kindergartners, Specialists, Tutors, and Governesses, for colleges, schools, and homes in every State. 


No charge for recommending teachers. Address: Interstate ‘Treachers’ Agencies, 


Eastern Ofi.e: Odd Fellows’ Temple, Philadelphia. 


Main Ofice: 126 Washington St., Chicago. 


Helpful and 
Delightful 


CLASSICS 


can be started scienceward. 
benefit of teachers. 
The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried with 


classes of children in public schools. 


NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY 


Boards. Illustrated. 


GRADES. 
By ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, A/I1., Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 
Price, 50 cents. 

', he seasonal changes form the thread running through all the phenomena, 
and the children are seeking, in their simple way, to tind how nature works 
during the year, fitting all its life to the varying conditions, 

The object is not to teach science, but to indicate lines along which children 
Many scientific references are suggested for the 


‘*One of the most helpful books on the subject published.” 
—Superintendent Bavuier, Springfield, Mass. 


Child Study of the Classics. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 
By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


Boards. 


Illustrated. Price, 40 cents. 


It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children 
“ar #) should be taught real literature from the beginning; that they should know the 
names and somewhat of the works of great authors at an early age. 
this thought and object in view, “Child Study of the Classics” has been written, 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception 
of the later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as con- 
cisely and attractively as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics, 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully 
illustrated, with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list 


of books for supplementary reading. 


With 


“Tt is beautifully written.” — Bishop 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 
203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


ARBOR DAY.-— Indispensable Helps. 


Exercises for Arbor Day. 


By ANNIE I. WILLIS. 


Paper, 64 pages. 


Among the exercises in the book we would mention the following: ‘' Choosing 
‘Flower Planting Exercise’; Tree Exercise’; 
Four Seasons Among Trees”; and The New Holiday.” 

In addition to the exercises, this little book contains valuable suggestions on 
what trees to plant and how to plant them; a list of appropriate selections from 
popular authors, and suggestions for essays. 


Native Trees. A Study for Home and School. 

By L. W. Russe, Providence, R. I. 
Revised and Enlarged. 
Price, 30 cents. 


The author hes written about trees as he has seen them, in walks and rambles, 
in town and country. It is wholly unlike anything that has ever before been pub- 


a Tree’’ (fortwelve pupils); 


Seventh Edition. 


lished on the subject. 


How to Celebrate Arbor Day, 


Decoration Day, Thanksgiving Day, Fourth of July, Christmas, 
and the Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men. 
Arranged by PROFESSOR JOHN A, SHEDD and others. 
Paper, Price, 25 cents. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Price, 25 cents. 


Illustrated. 


Arbor Day Stencils. 


Sold only in Sets, 25 cents. 


California Giant. 
Charter Oak. 
Washington Elm. 
God Bless Our Trees. 


New Arbor Day Stencils. 


Size, 24x36 inches. 
Each, 10 cents. 


California Giant. 

Charter Oak. 

Washington Elm. 

Penn’s Treaty with the Indians. 

Motto—‘‘ God Bless our Trees.”’ 

Border — Oak Leaf and Acorn Pattern. 
All six sent postpaid for 50 cents. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—-The April Overland contains several 
articles of more than passing interest and 
value. Among these is a paper by Dr. 
John S. White of the Berkeley school of 
New York on the requirements for admis- 
sion exacted by American colleges. He 
pleads for a uniform standard, showing 
that the present miscellaneous require- 
ments subject the secondary schools to an 
enormous expense and loss of energy, and 
the students to much loss of time. The 
remedy he suggests and backs up with 
cogent arguments is raising the standards 
in secondary schools to something like the 
German gymnasium level, thus enabling 
the higher institutions to become univer- 
sities in fact. 


—Ian Maclaren, the author of ‘‘Beside 
the Bonnie Brier Bush,” who is now lec- 
turing in this country, has engaged to 
write a series of articles for the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and the first will appear in 
the May issue of that magazine. The gen- 
eral topic upon which he has agreed to 
write is of the pastor and the congrega- 
tion. He will emphasize the relation that 
should exist between a minister and his 
congregation, how one can aid the other, 
and other similar phases of church work. 
The Journal has also secured the Ameri- 
can rights of Anthony Hope’s new 
romance, “The Countess Emilia,’ and 
will begin its publication in the May issue. 


—In the “Symposium on _ Church 
Music,” in the Homiletic Review for 
April, Hon. C. Crozat Converse, the dis- 
tinguished musical composer and critic, 
author of that most widely-sung of gospel 
songs, ‘‘What a friend we have in Jesus,” 
answers the question, ‘How can the new 
music profit most from the old?’’ He 
brings out the distinction between the an- 
cient Hebrew and Gregorian melodies and 
those of the moderns, with their deeper 
human consciousness of spiritualities, and 
shows how, in the new musical dispensa- 
tion, large elements of power may be 
drawn from the old. 


—Major-General Wesley Merritt con- 
tributes the leading article, entitled ‘Our 
Flag in the Philippines,’ to the current 
April number of Frank Leslie’s Popular 


greater authority, timely interest, and 
value than this full and graphic narrative 
of the Philippine campaign, by the dis- 
tinguished army commander. General 
Merritt’s comments on the present opera- 
tions in the Philippines, and upon the out- 
look for the establishment of our military 
control there, are decidedly optimistic, 
and make first-class reading, which is en- 
hanced by elaborate pictorial illustration. 


—The Treasury of Religious Thought 
for April has a finely-illustrated article 
by the editor on “The Farm Colonies, and 
Other Recent Work of the Salvation 
Army.” The “Names of Note” include, 
with new portraits, good sketches of Dr. 
Carson, Herbert Putnam, the new libra- 
rian of congress, the late President Faure 
of France, his successor, President Lou- 
bet, King Oscar II. of Sweden and Norway, 
and Dr. William E. Barton, the distin- 
guished preacher and writer, who has just 
removed from Boston to Chicago. The 
“minor departments” of the Treasury are 
full of value. 


—To the April number of the Pall Mall 
Magazine Joseph Anderson contributes 
a critical and sympathetic interpre- 
tation of.the life and work of Franz Len- 
bach, the famous German portrait painter. 
Reproductions of several of Lenbach’s 
most characteristic portraits accompany 
this interesting article. Dr. Busch has 
been called the Boswell of Bismarck. 
Lenbach, as an artist, has earned the 
same equivocal distinction. 


—To the Youth’s Companion for the 
week of April 27 Surgeon-General Wyman, 
U. S. A., will contribute an article, en- 
titled ‘“‘Maritime Quarantine,” in which he 
will describe the precautions which the 
government takes to prevent infectious 
and contagious diseases from making an 
entrance into the country or spreading 
from one diseased region to another. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Homiletic Review for April. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co, 

The Catholic World tor April; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York. 

The Review of Reviews tor April; terms, $2.50 
ayear. New York. 

‘Magaz ine of Art for April; terms, $3.50 a 
year. New York. 

The Quiver for April; terms, $1.50 a year. New 
York. 

The Pall Mall Magazine for April; terms, $3.00 a 


EDUCATIONAL IN GENCE. 
from page 2: 


MINNESOTA. 


State Editor, V. G. CURTIS, St Paul. 


Professor D. L. Kiehle of the department 
of pedagogy of the State University has 
sailed for an extended European trip. He 
will go by the way of the Mediterranean 
to Genoa, Pisa, Rome, and Naples, after- 
wards taking in the points of interest in 
Germany, France, and England. The pro- 
fessor will be absent from home until the 
opening of the university summer school 
in July. During his absence the work in 
the department of pedagogy will be con- 
ducted by Professor D. E. Cloyd. 

The mayor of St. Paul has re-appointed 
H. C. McNair member of the St. Paul 
board of education for two years. Mr. 
MeNair has already. served on the board 
three successive terms, and has proven to 
be a most valuable member. He is a man 
of marked business ability, and his fear- 
less and independent attitude on all ques- 
tions of public interest have won him re- 
spect and confidence of all who wish to see 
the schools freed from the bane of politi- 
eal and other corrupt influences. 

Ex-Governor McGill, who is also ex- 
member of the St. Paul board of educa- 
tion, has secured the passage of the bill 
providing for the increase of the state tax 
levy for the support of the St. Paul public 
schools from two and one-half to four 
mills. 

Representative Staples has introduced a 
bill in relation to state certificates for 
teachers which has some unique features, 
and which, if it becomes a law, will un- 
doubtedly prove acceptable to the educa- 
tors of the state. The bill follows the 
suggestions made in a paper read by 
Superintendent F. V. Hubbard of Red 
Wing before the State Association. It 
provides for first and second grade certifi- 
cates of five and two years’ duration, re- 
spectively, the scholastic requirements to 
be determined by the state superintend- 
ent, and the professional requirements by 
the county superintendent. No additional 
subjects for examination are added to the 
list, but all examination questions are pre- 
pared under the direct supervision of the 
state superintendent, and all papers are 
returned to the department to be marked. 

The senate committee on finance has de- 
cided to recommend for passage a bill of 


crease in the amount of state aid for high 
schools from $400 each to $1,000 a year, 
making the total appropriation about 
$100,000 a year for the assistance of these 
schools. The general sentiment is that it 
is a wise measure, and should become a 
law. When the law for state aid was first 
enacted, but twenty schools were able to 
comply with its provisions. Now the 
number receiving state aid is ninety- 
seven, and it is claimed there are ten per 
cent. that could avail themselves of the 
appropriation. An appropriation of $1,000 
to each school will not equal the amount 
that each high school district is obliged to 
raise to keep the schools up to the high 
point of efficiency fixed by the state. 

The senate and house committees on 
normal schools have just returned from a 
careful and painstaking investigation of 
these institutions, and their needs. The 
senate committee has adopted a form of a 
bill which will be immediately introduced 
to appropriate the money necessary to run 
the schools until another session of the 
legislature. The appropriations are a lit- 
tle less than what was asked by the nor- 
mal school board, but the committees 
consider them commensurate with the 
actual needs of the schools. 

The usual appropriation of $24,000 for 
each school will be allowed, and, in addi- 
tion, the committee has decided to grant 
nearly all the extra appropriations asked for. 

First, there are deficiencies amounting 
to $13,000, a $6,000 appropriation to defray 
the cost of continuous sessions at the 
Moorhead school, $8,000 for the same pur- 
pose at St. Cloud, $25,000 for a new library 
at St. Cloud, and $40,000 for a home for 
the young ladies attending the Winona 
normal school. 

Superintendent Lewis introduced a reso- 
lution at the last meeting of the normal 
board looking to the cutting off of the 
preparatory departments of the normal 
schools, raising the standard and making 
them distinctively professional. 

Dr. Christian Frey is appointed to suc- 
ceed L. L. May. Mr. Frey is an educated 
German, who is particularly interested in 
the public schools, and who is possessed of 
good sense and sound judgment. 

ALBERT LEA. Mrs. F. H. Fisk, a 
teacher in the sixth grade, tendered a re- 
ception one Saturday afternoon to one of 
her pupils who was soon to leave the city. 
Wouldn’t such receptions be refreshing 
once in a while to the pupils who remain? 


Monthly. No contribution could possess year. New York. Senator Thompson providing for an in- 
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Shasta-Northern Pacific 


and you can visit the Park ; otherwise, not. 


ONDERLAND ’99 is just about ready. 


Park tourist trip, and another on the Shasta scenery. Send six cents for it. If 
you wish a beautiful book of natural pressed Witp Frowers from the Park, send 
rirty cents for Wild Flowers from the Yellowstone and you will receive a 
dainty souvenir from CHAS. 8. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. , 
For rates and general information address,— 


BOSTON, Mass., 230 Washington St.: H. W. S 
BUFFALO, N, Y., 215 Ellicott 8q.: W. G 
208 S. Clark St. : 
CINCINNATI, tae 32 Carew Build’g : Jd, 
DETROIT, Mich., 153 Jefferson Ave. : W. H. W 
TREAL eter St.: Thomas Henry, 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
History of the New World Called America.......... 
The Spirit of Organic Chemistry 
Jean Jacques Rousseau........._... 
American Art Annual for 1598 
Industrial Cuba 


On the South Atrican Frontier 
The Porto Rico of To-day 

A Texas Ranger ae 
Letters and Lectures on Educati 

Roger Williams... .... .. 

Music and Musicians. ..... 
Life of Edwin M. Stanton.. 
Charlotte ( ushman. 
A Satchel Guide 
Johnnie 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Payne. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. $4.50 
Lachman. v7 “ “ “ 1.50 
Texte. “ “ “ “ 2.00 
Porter. G, P, Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. —_ 
Douglas. “ 1.75 
Whitman. “6 ss 1.75 
Doumic. T. Y. Crowell & Co., Boston. 2.00 
Crockett. Doubleday & McClure Co., N. ¥. 1.50 
Parsons. Chas Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1,50 
Brown. “ “ “ “ 3.00 
Robinson. “ $6 1.50 
Jennings. “ “ 1.25 
Landon. C. W. Bardeen & Co., Syracuse. — .50 
Straus The Century Company, N.Y. 1,25 
Lavignac. Henry Holt & Co., N. ¥ 3.00 
Gorham. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 6.00 
Laughlin. Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. —— 
Burr. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, 


ARBOR DAY IN ILLINOIS. 

Whereas, by the act of June 10, 1887, it 
is made the duty of the governor to desig- 
nate annually a day to be known as “Arbor 
Day,” to be observed throughout the state 
as a day for planting shurbs, trees, and 
vines about the homes, along the high- 
ways, and in the public grounds, thus con- 
tributing to the wealth, comfort, and at- 
our state: and 

Whereas, a due proportion of trees to 

cultivated land is a condition of human 
health, a source of wealth, and an indis- 
§enfidle element of natural grandeur and 
beagity. 
Now, therefore, in accordance with the 
law, I hereby designate Friday, the 
twenty-first day of April, 1899, to be ob- 
served as Arbor Day, and urge upon ail 
the people of Illinois its general observ- 
ance. 

Because there are yet hundreds of 
schoolhouses in Illinois standing on 
cheerless premises, absolutely bare of 
trees, shrubs, vines, and even of grass, I 
appeal especially to the officers and 
teachers of such schools to make this year 
a notable exception. Make Arbor Day a 
neighborhood festival. Unite the people 
in its observance. Let all join in making 
the surroundings of the school pleasant 
and cheerful. Teach the young that to 
plant a tree is to help make civilization 
permanent. No act is less selfish. Let it 
not be said of us at the close of the century 
that there is a treeless schoolhouse in Illi- 
nois. 

In witness whereof I hereto set m¥ hand 
and cause to be affixed the great seal of 
state at Springfleld this thirteenth day of 
March, 1899. 

JOHN R. TANNER, Governor. 


ITALIAN PUPILS. 

A unique and effective method of teach- 
ing reading has been devised by the pri- 
mary teacher of Buffalo. Many of the 
children of Italian parentage are able to 
speak or understand very little Eng'ish. 
The text-book in use in the first grade is 
the Cyr primer, and, with the aid of an 
instructor, the teachers have translated 
this book word for word. When the pupil 
comes to a word which he cannot master, 
the teacher will give the word in Italian, 
thus enabling the child to comprehend the 
meaning of the word, in addition to pro- 
nouncing it. The progress made in this 
way has been so rapid that the teachers 
feel amply repaid for the labor expended 
in preparing the translation. 


The branch office for this state of the 
National League of State Teachers’ 
Bureaus is managed by the New England 
Teachers’ Bureau, 17 College house, Cam- 
bridge station, Boston, Mass. Through 
the influence of the league, thousands of 
teachers have secured positions. Write a 
postal card before laying this paper down 
for full information, and get in line for 
that promotion which you desire and de- 
serve. Other teachers are using the facili- 
ties of the Teachers’ League, and it is 
plainly your professional duty to do the 
same. 


The Carter’s Ink Company, Boston, 
Mass., will send free an interesting book- 
let, “How to Make Ink Pictures,”’ to any 
one who will mention this magazine. 


SERIOUS BUT FUNNY. 


Miss Julia O’Brien, a Chicago teacher, 
and William Strohbe, janitor of the school 
building, have been suspended by Super- 


intendent of Schools Andrews upon the 
instructions of President Graham Harris 
of the board of education. Miss O’Brien, 
it is charged, locked Nathan Bernstein, a 
ten-year-old pupil, in the basement of the 
school after school hours as a matter of 
discipline, and, upon her departure, re- 
quested the janitor to keep the boy under 
detention for a few moments, and then to 
release him. The janitor forgot the boy, 
and allowed him to remain in the base- 
ment all night. 


TENXVAS-COLORADO CHAUTAUQUA. 


Boulder, Colo., has developed a Chau- 
tauqua to compare favorably with that at 
Bay View, Mich., and Monteagle, Tenn., 
second only to the world-renowned as- 
sembly on Lake Chautauqua. Boulder is 
as charming a health resort as there is on 
the continent, all the equipment of the 
State University is at its command, and 
all the intellectual tonic of the Rockies at 
its service This Chautauqua ought to be 
the greatest intellectual round-up from 
the Missouri to the Sierras. 


MISCELLANY. 


“Good morning, sweet April, 
So winsome and shy, 

With a smile on your lip, 
And a tear in your eye, 

There are pretty hepaticas 
Hid in your hair, 

And bonny blue violets 
Clustering there.” 


Forty years ago there was not an Ester- 
brook pen to be found in a stationer’s, 
and now it is hard to find a stationer that 
does not keep Esterbrook’s pens in stock. 


First Tourist—‘‘That Indian seems to 
have an awful load on.”’ 

“Yes. He has evidently followed Kip- 
ling’s advice, and taken up the white 
man’s burden.’’—Life. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 

“A Library in a Garden!’’ The phrase 
seems to contain the whole felicity of 
man.”’—Edmund Gosse. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. é4list and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopp and theatres. 
e to and from 42d St. Depot free 


Rooms, #1.O00 per Day and Upwards. 
12224442244 


Bureau of Civil Service Instruction, 


123 FIFTH STREET, N. 


E., WASHINGTON, D. 


We aid those who want to secure a positicii in the Civil Service 
Department. 85,000 positions filled through the Civil Service by ex- 


aminations. 


War creates a demand for large increase of employees. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


I you are a teacher, seeking advancement, 


and worthy of it, 
you knew how many places the School Bulletin 


AN D I Agency filled, 
YOU WOULD wc.” 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 10! Guiting 


CHICAGO, til. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks Teache)s who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without pcs.itions. 

Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


The Albert 
Teachers’ 


illustrations and testumony sent on application. 


schools than any other Western Agency. Bus- 
Music 


Fourteenth year. Fills more positions in good Central 
iness direct with employers, and candidates 


personally recommended, Calls for September Hall 
Agency now coming in. New Year-Book free. ’ 
Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 


B. F. CLARK 


Ten years in Chicago. Per- || Pullman Bldg. 


TEACHERS’ manent clientage amung the 
AGENCY. best schools in the West....... Chicago. 


introduces w Colleges 

MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Schoo, “tod 

and FOREI CN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governess @, for 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 King &t.. West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco. 


The PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY ZO Fifth Ave. New Yor 


WM. O. PRATT, Manage 


The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor,................ DES MOINES, IOWA. 


SYRAG USE TEA CH F RS’ F AGEN CY NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Proprietor. 
t 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 

KACHER for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 

Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Pena 


1041 32d St., Washington. 
414 Ventury Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Blovk, Los Angeles, 


sylvania and other States. Fourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, 68 STATE ST., ALBANY, N. Y, 
F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. | OFFICES | W. E. DAvis, Manager. 
Over 3,000 positions filled... ........SEND FOR MANUAL. 


seek a position, or a change at an increased salary, we offer you the ser- 


vices of the oldest agency west of the Hudson. We are now maki: g 
selections of first-class t'achers —college and normal graduates — for 
positions ranging from $400 to $3,500. Manual free. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, (6) Allentown, Pa. 


HOME TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


E. J. EDMANDS, MANAGER. 352 Washington Street. ttoston. 
the most frequented by school officials 


SEND FOR NEw MANUAL. | New Headquarters tof any in the United States. 


ALBANY [EACHERS'’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


Send stamp for illustrated booklet. HARLAN P, FRENCH, Proprietor, 
— 24 State St, Albany, N. Y. 


SUUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


] offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and W est WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


+ ‘ We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
Winship 


in every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | 5 
Oldest and best known in U.S. Kel logg S Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE Wanted. 
OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend. © No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
ations have weight with school officials. : 


AKRON, OH10. 


IVE We assist teachers in se- 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency. TEACHERS! hy sup- 
— plying (Colleges, Schools, 
FRED. DICK, Manager, ex-State Superintendent. and Families with Professors, Te: chers. and Goy- 
E can assist competent teachers to desirable posi- ernesses Free of Charge. INTERSTATE TEACH- 


tions, and aid School Directors in the selection of 
qualified teachers. ERS ACENCY, 126 Washington St., Chicago 


ERI OHERS’ BUREAU | TN YOUR id ith advertisers 
Teachers Wante I please mention thie paper. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XLIX.—No. 14. 


GIBSON’S 


School History 


Has gone through two large editions, and now has been 
thoroughly revised to date, and a Third Edition is just from 
the press. This is brought down to the present time. 


PLAN OF THE BOOK. 


This book is arranged with the view of aiding the student in breaking away 
from the habit of studying the printed page rather than the thought expressed 


by it. This is done by— 
The Topical Arrangement of Matter. 


The chain of events, logically and geographically associated, has 
been followed to a conclusion. 


A Large Use of Maps and Charts. 


Historic Parallel Readings. 


The mind demands more than a bare statement of facts. 


Associating Pure Literature bearing upon subjects kin- 
dred to that under consideration. 
Historic Geography. 


The study of the earth as the home of man in all his activities and 
relations to its teeming life is of infinite value and pleasure. 


Elementary, Civics. 


History and Civics are logically and chronologically associated. 


There is Correlation of the Subjects of Literature, Geog- 
raphy, and Civics in every Chapter. 

The book contains 60 Maps and Charts, “5 full-page Half-Tone Engrav- 
ings—besides many smaller ones. Cloth, 520 pages. List, $1.00. Favorable 
terms for introduction and exchange. 

A. FLANAGAN, Publisher, 
CHICAGO. 


BRADLEY 
STANDARD WATER COLORS, 


Made to complete the material appliances jor 


JUST WHAT YOU WANT FOR 
our system of Color Instruction. 


PRACTICAL WORK. 
PREPARED IN THREE FORMS: 
Dry, in cakes, price per box, postpaid..........-.-++-ee6- 25 cents. 


«9 
HAVE YOU SEEN OUR NEW WE STILL MAKE THE POPULAR 
STANDARD MIXING PALETTE ? | SPRINGFIELD DRAWING KIT. 


Adapted to any line of Water Colors in tubes. Try also our 

Adopted by the Greater New York Schools. DRAWING PENCILS, COMPASSES, 

Price, 60 cents a dozen; postage, 25 cents a dozen. and other Apparatus, 
CATALOG FREE....... 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
NEW YORK: 11 E. 16th St, ATLANTA: 515 Grand Bldg. KANSAS CITY: 418 E. 9th St. 


SUMMER SESSION 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
July 5 to August 16, 1899. 


Sixty-three courses in nineteen different departments 
are offered. 

Among the faculty of the Summer Session are six- 
teen Professors and four Assistant Professors. 

The work is adapted to Teachers of Public and Private 
Schools, especially Secondary Schools, and to Professors 
and Instructors of Colleges. 

University credit is given to matriculated undergrad- 
uate and graduate students. 

The tuition fee is $25. 

For Circular and for Book of Cornell and Ithaca 
views, address THE REGISTRAR, 


Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Publishers. 


As the oak from 


the little acorn so has 
Sixty-two Practical Lessons for Class Use. 


o- business increased and These Lessons are prepared not to CR4«M, or 


7 -day we are STUFF, or for any superjicial work — but to give the 
expanded until to d a4 student a broad, thorough, and systematic_know]- 


li ing prepaid | edge of Geography. They teach what we cught to 
OF All Publish know. Single copy, 25 pore: stamps for 
sample pages, testimonials, ete. Address 
Se poet Of CHENEY, FRANKLINVILLE, N, Y, 
to cities and towns and ham- 


lets in ebery county 
in the United States UONIWERSITY 


Promptness, courtesy, 
New York prices. New and 
second-hand Schoolbooks. 


4 Cooper In 
stitute, New York 
Hinds & Noble 


sAny Information, 


43-47 East J0th St., 
COMPANY je New Yorke 


4 
N. E. Dept., 352 Washington Street, ~—_ 
ere Boston, Mass. 


Wings at Rest. 
A Bird Day Tragedy in One Act. 


OF 
FREDERICK LeROY SARGEN®, 


Psychology, Biology, and Mathematics. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 
| A MOST DELIGHTFUL 
EXERCISE FOR SCHOOLS. 
Single Copies...... 
Open Court Publishing Co., PRICES: 
Per Hundred.... ..... ‘2.00 


324 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas, 

ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the Upen to both sexes. Address the Regirtrar. 

place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of - -= 
every true product of art. On the contrary, where vocal NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu- N if y 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- a 
»lex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in Pupil epared for church and concert engage- 

he Outlook (from a review of the books of S. Curry, uplis pre} engage 
Ph.D., President of the School). ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Vigil meth- 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Voeal 7 : 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, | - 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. MAS: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
Leland T. Powers says have Eien the work of elo- | JM for theadvancement of art education, and train- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- | jing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
tific and artistic principles. ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

Specimen copy of Expression, a quarterly review, | the schoel, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. Princina: 

Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRFSSION, 

Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass, 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLKGES. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
kFKAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRiIDGEWATER, Mass. 

‘Y kor both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 

‘% For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, W P. BEOKWITH. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WestTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAP N, Principal. 


SCHOGL 
FURNISHING 
65 5* Ave. NY. CO.| 


ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBURG, MAss. 


IN SHIP TEACHERS’ s' 
WwW S AGENCY, For both sexes. For catalogues address 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. JOHN G. THOMPSON. Principal. 


New York University. UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


SUMMER COURSES. Summer School, June 28---Aug. 10. 
Fifth Vear. July 1o---Aug. 18. Courses will be offered in all leading aca- 


A Delightful Suburban Locality in New York City. demic studies, in Law, and in Engineering. 
For information and circulars address 
Joun QO. REED, 
735 South Twelfth St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


For announcement address 

MARSHALL 8S. BROWN, | 

University Heights, New York City. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FoR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 
: SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL. 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 
SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 


tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES 


MASTERPIECES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN ART 


Selected works of the world’s great artists, Celebrated Men and Women, Poets, 
Authors and Their Homes, Historical Scenes, Famous Buildings, Monuments and 
Scenery. For Picture Study in Schools. For use on Special Days, etc. Large 
— heautifully engraved and printed on heavy plate paper, size 5x8, Send 
our cents in stamps for four pictures and illustrated catalogue. 


TEN PICTURES FOR TEN CENTS. 


BEVERLY, MASS. 


CG. P. BROWN & CO., 
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